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Rorat LITERARY FUND. 


His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY will preside 
at the 1llth ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the ROYAL LITERARY 
FUND, at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL MECROPULE, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, May 17, at 7 for 7 30 pw. precisely. 

Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are req 
4s soon as possible with the Secretary 

A LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 
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7, Adelphi SEETACE, W: C. 


MHE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB, 
TWENTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES. 
OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6, at the Dudley Gallery, EGYPTIAN HALL, 
Piccadilly, W. Admission Is. 


OYAL 800 IETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
uffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Lisru EXHIBUTION NOW OPEN. 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 
_ F. M. SHEARD, M.A., Hon. See. 


wis T= BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS.” — By the 

ourtesy of the Duke of Devonshire, Messrs. DICKINSON & 
FOSTER are Veet spayhe pure MEZZOTINT PLATE by the eminent 
Engraver H. ‘. GREBNHEAD of GEORGIANA, DUCHESS of DEVUN- 
‘SHIRE as ‘“ DIANA” ” ‘This little-known Work is a full- length tigure 
by Messrs. Cosway, of singular charm, and from its treatment is pecu- 
perl adapted for rendering in Black and White. Proofs are just ready, 
and may be seen at 114, New Bond Street, or an illustrated Prospectus 
will be sent upon application. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 
The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
poe Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single drooms, 
had furnished, with cooking and very i 
Sharres per week. 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a fort- 
night’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside re . 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the oe 
Mr. Gro. Larner, at the London Uftice, 23, Paternoster Row, 


EWSVENDORYS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed “1,000/. 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 

















‘and 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C. 
Trustees (Ex-Ofticio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and ‘Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three ‘votes for life at allelections. Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a -vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


pai 

MEMBERSHIP. —Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or eim- 
ployed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of news 

The principal f features of the Rules governing election to ail Peantons 
are, that eac ndidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding ap plication; (2) not less than 
po solt dy years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 

nm year: 

RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress. not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
«who may be d for Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of each case. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


IANO. — HARMONY. — LESSONS by former 
Pupil First Master Royal College of Music.—K. M. 0. R., 23, 
Mortlake Road, Kew. 


MANUENSIS.—Six years’ experience. Short- 
‘hand (Pitman, Yost). With Author preferred.- Address X. Y., 
care of A. VU. Bartlett, Marieville, Boxmoor 


OUNG MAN, with knowledge of English 

Literature and 1,0901 capital, desires SITUATION in PUB- 

LISHING BUSINESS.—X., care of Wm. Andersvun, Jun., 71, buehanan 
Street, Glasgow. 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATION 

4 from FRENCH or GERMAN UNDERTAKEN by Freverw«x 
‘Warton Marriort, Esq., late of the Indian Revenue Service, 27, 
Clarence Parade, Southsea.—'erms on application. 


OBERT GORDON’S COLLEGE in ABERDEEN, 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this INSTITUTION having become 
VACANT, Candidates for the appointment are invited to lodge applica- 
tions, accompanied b: ape A — of testimonials, with the under- 
signed on or before MAY 1 ni 

‘The Head Master will be capeasthie for the efficient Working of all 
the Educational Departments of the ‘rust, »nd will be required - 
undertake such amount of Teaching as may be assigned to hi 
‘<lusive salary i. per annum. The age of Candidates not to exceed 
forty-five 

Further parti 
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may 
THOS. FOTHERINGHAM, Clerk im the C lege. 
Office, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, April 3, 1901, 





> 
I OOKSELLER’S MANAGER.—Messrs. HENRY 

SOTHERAN & CO. need a MANAGER for their WEST-END 
HOUSE, 37, Piccadilly. A thoroughly able Man, with both Literary 
and Business Knowledge, indispensable —Applications must be by 
letter only to Senior, care of H. Sotheran & Co , 140, Strand, W.C , and 
will be held strictly confidential. 


{REE LIBRARY, IPSWICH.—REQUIRED, a 

LIBRARIAN, qualified to take sole charge of Reference Library 

and superintend Circulating Library. knowledge of Literature and 

experience as Chief or Sub Librarian desirable. Salary 1301 per annum. 

—Applications, with not more than three recent testimonials, to be 

sent, on or before APRIL 25, addressed to Frank Wootnovcu, Secre- 
tary, Free Library, Ipswich. 


, 

\ ROCERS’COM PANY.—MKDICAL RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships, Three in number, each 
of the value of 250/., and open only to british Subjects, have been 
instituted by the Company as an encouragement to the MAKING of 
EXAvUt KESEARCHES into the CAUSES and PREVENTION of 
IMPORTANT DISEASES. ‘The Company appoint annually. At the 
next Election Two of the present Scholars, should they renew their 
applications, will be entitled to a preference. —Applications mny be made 
at any time during the present month, by letter, addressed to the 
CieRrk or tHe Company, Grocers’ Hall, Prince’s Street, E.C., from whom 

at may be obtained, 

pril, 1901. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An EXAMINA- 

TLON will be he'd on JULY 2, 3, and 4 to FILL UP not less 

than SIX RESIDEN TIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. FIVE NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE EXHIBITIONS —For particulars apply, 
by letter, to the He,p Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships from 
751. to 35l., and several Bursaries of 30/ . tenable for Three Years at the 
College. will be ee on the results of an EXAMINATION to be 
held from JULY 2 Names must be entered before JUNE3. ‘The 
College prepares ane for London Degrees and for Oxford Honours 
Examinations. Inclusive fee, 90/1. a year.—For forms of entry and 
further particulars apply to the Secrerary. 


INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. (Established 1893.) Pupils prepared for the Uni- 
versities. Resident Gymnast and French Mistress. Healthy condi- 
tions of life. Hockey and Tennis.—Prospectus on application to Miss 
Macrae Morr, Lingholt, Hindhead. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS on TU ESDAY, May 7. 


{ EDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 25. 
are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 
Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations 
in Arts and Science. 
A single course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 
‘There is a Department for Professional Training in Teaching, and 
an Art School. Students can reside in the College. 
Prospectus and all particulars on application to the Parscrrat 


EDFORD COLLEGE WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A CLIF£ SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 3l/. 10s.; a 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48/.; both 
tenable for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of the Exami- 
nation to be held at the College on June 25 and 26. Candidates must 
be under nineteen years of age on the first day of the Examination. 

For further information apply to the Princirat. 

LONDON. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 1. The work is arranged 
so that a Student may advantageously begin his Medical Curriculum 
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then 
F ‘ail information rg: be obtained from Sear of the undersigned. 
H. R. SPENCER, M.D. F. RC P., Dean - _ Faculty. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., "Secreta 
he BARTHOLOMEW’ - aeabrrki and 
COLLEG 
The SUMMER SESSION will aes on MAY 1, 1901. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 
‘rhe Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annually 
Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the ‘other London 
University Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher 
Examinations. 
There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 
For further particulars apply. personally or by letter, to the Warvrn 
of the Vollege, St. Kartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 
at. THOMAS: S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
LBERT EMBANKMENT, 
_ SUMMER a will COMMENCE on ‘waneienay, May 1. 
Students entering in the Summer are eligible to =— for the 
Science Scholarships of 150/. and 60/.. awarded in Octo! 
A Scholarship of 501, open to University Students, and other Prizes 
and Scholarships of the value of 50C/., are offered forannual competition. 
All Appointments are open to Students without extra payment. 
Special Classes for une Examinations of the University of London are 
held throughout the year. 
‘Tutorial Classes are held prior to the Second ae Final Examinations 
of the Conjoint Board in January, April, and July. 
A Register of approved Lodgings and of Private Families receiving 
Boarders is kept in nyptone 8 Oftice. 
Lh Day Clu is provided in the School Build- 
ing, and an Athletic ououea at Chiswick 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. G. Renvve. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M.D.Oxon, Dean. 





Mi cent ene AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
dent ; Baalion and Foreign GOVERNESSES, a Professors, 
retaries for BRITISH 








y epers 
Isis, ‘CONTINENT, Recto AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA: 
1 Home: —l4l, ‘Regent Street, W. 








FRANCE,— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris 
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DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

can be Se (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, 


M&S,, LOUISA DREWRY gives LECTURES, 

ADINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
2! TERATURE and Kindred Subjects; Examines; and helps Students 
by Letter and in her Reading Society. fae DREWRY has some 
leisure.—143, King Henry’s Road, London, N. W. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—PUBLIC 
SPEAKING CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in ELOCU- 
TION.—Rey. C. R. Tayior, M.A. LL.B., Lecturer. 


‘THE Rev. WILLIAM C. STEWART, LL.B., 

LECTURES on HISTORY and LITERATURE, and gives Lessons 
in Elocution and in Composition (Orally or by Correspondence).—7, 
Spencer Road, Wandsworth Common, 8. W. 














ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Oftice as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporatioa of 
Warrington (Lancs. ). 

‘Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. ‘Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 

A es Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, Londos. 


[YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND.—Prompt, 


accurate, and at moderate cost. Authors’ MSS , over 10,000 words, 
1s. per 1,000. Pupils received.—Miss Ansett, 63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 














[TPE- -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough we Shag ry with ne 
Languages). Authors’ references. Terms (cash), ge 5 ,000 
words ; over 5,000, 1s. —S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, pont Ey 8. 


([YPE-WRITING, — The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circuiars, &c., by 
Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 
1803. —Sikes & SIkgs, » 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road. W. 








PPE WRITING.—MSS., &c., neatly and accu- 
rately TYPED, 10d. 1,009 words (inclusive). Shorthand Notes 
Circulars Mimeographed. Remington Machines.— 


taken in Evening. 
, 120, Cromwell Road, Wimbledon. 


Ricuarp C. Youn 


[YPE-WRITING from 10d. per 1,000 words, 

including good paper. Neatness, promptness, and accuracy. 
Literary and Technical MSS. ‘Telephone No. 05905.—Miss K. Mason, 
Brighton Type-Writing Oftice, 15, Ship Street. 


"IYYPE-WRITING.—YOUNG LADY, well edu- 

cated, undertakes all kinds of COPYING at own home—Literary, 
Legal, or Theatrical. Very carefully executed.—E. X., 58, South 
Molton Street, 








"PYPE-WRITING.—A LADY wishes to TYPE 


from DICTATION in OWN OFFICE. All kinds of ‘Type. Writin 





taken —aaey Miss Erne: Rocriepce, 3, Featherstone Buildings, 
Ho lbor 
\ EN FALOGICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, ‘ana 


J ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCH; also General Information col- 
lected at the Public Libraries, Offices, ‘and Registries. —Address Messrs. 
E. & C. Cravron, 10, Old Palace Lane, Richmond, Surrey. 





N = = es I Cc E. 


110, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
Mr. STANHOPE SPRIGG (late of the Daily Erpress and D.ily Mail 
Literary Staffs, Founder and First Editor of the Windsor Magazine), 
begs to state that he has SEL UP in BUSINESS as a LITERARY 
AGENT at the above »ddress, where he undertakes the business repre- 

sentation of a limited number of Authors. Prospectus on application 
The Morning Post of March 5 stated :—‘‘It may safely be said thatif 
he can gauge the taste of editors and publishers as accurately as he 

once gauged that of the wider public he will meet with a great suc cess ’ 


‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably r 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. . ani ane 

monials on applieation to Mr. A. M. Buacues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sents gra*is with 
rel coer gr Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Arsoviativn, 
Limited, 22. Craven Street, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “T.ifoam 
London.” “Telephone No. 1854, Ger: 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 

Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. 





[Now ready. 





VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in Each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSKTTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
ae BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

NN, &c. 


CATALOGUES cena FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
(Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W., 
mee Advertisements at . lowest possible prices. Special terms to 

c., On 











‘(HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 

PERIODICALS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 

They are also prepared, with their Jemeen experience, to advise as 

to the best mode of Reproducing Illustrations, as well as to undertake 

the same. Arrangemerts can also be made for the Publication of suit- 

able MSS. at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 

‘The Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
ayes Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &¢., 

repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of KOOK, NEWS eet 

PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, ‘B.C. 














Catalogues, 
ATALOGUE, No. 32.— Drawings of the Early 


English School—Drawings by John ae ape ee 
—‘ Liber Stu«iorum ’—Coloured Aquatints—IIl 
Books—scarce Works by John Kuskin. Post free, acens. —Ws. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


M A G G@ 8 B R ° 8, 
159, CHURCH STREET, PADDINGTON, LONDON, 

K8 and fine LIBRARY EDITIONS. of 
STANDARD AUTHORS 
Voyages and Travels—Early Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 
choice Examples of Bookbinding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
also rare Portraits—Line. Stipple, Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs.— CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES free on application. 


NATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
J seduced prices I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. wil Has 


IV ETRY, DRAMA, . W. BEAUX-A 
GuoGkaPHy. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 


LITERA’ 








Dealers in rare 





DULAU & CO. 387, Soho Square, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS i 
search of Books out of = — be glad to hear from any one in 
oks out of print, as the: 
eeey ted ee Fad P y can in many cases supply them 








ccinioniete MONTHLY. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
es Dickens, Thackeray, ogee Ainsworth ; ag ilius 

, e 

aay ay p AS Collection ‘offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books beught.— 
atrzer T. SpenceRr, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








aH. O L L A N D. 


A LIBRARY of BOOKS relating to HOLLAND and the LOW 
COUNTRIES, Travels, History, Politics, Reli &e., 





Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SINFSOS = Aeon 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leices' 
on MON DAY, April 22, at ten minutes past 1 wlock spree ily 


COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, comprisiv ‘amples @ 
Lord_ Te’ ews P. B. Shelley, Lord Byron, T. Cam Beit OCon 
nell, W. Gladstone, Amelia Opie, J. Ruskin, C. C. Thchone G Cardinal 


Mannin ng, ey Shenstone, Harriett fartineau, Miss Braddon. and thy og 
also a Collection of Ex-Libris, ig P of € 
Sheraton, Pictorial, and other Designs. — si 


Catalogues on application. 








the result of many years’ collecting by a Gentleman recently ‘deceased, 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their spseesiagee 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, April 23, oe ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a COL- 
LECTION of ENGRA VINGS in the Portfolio. comprising a large 
number of Historical and Naval Subjects, including a fine series 
after Huggins— Portraits in Mezzotint, stipple, and Line — cy 
bv J. Jones, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

printed in Colours—The Farmer’s Stable, by Ward, after Morland, 











the dates ranging from 1593 to 1898, 146 Volumes. various wry 1smo 
to folio, in fine condition. Price and MS. Catalogue can be had of 
SIMMONS & WATERS, 
10, SPENCER STREET, LEAMINGTON SPA. 

NEW CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

No. 142, just ready, and will be sent free on receipt of address. 
1, °° 3 722 LbisBRsRr AR SX, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon Lord Acton; ‘the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P.; the Kight Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. D.C.L.; Her- 

bert Spencer. Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.8.; 
Right Hon. Ear] of Kosebery ; Kight Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. ifteen Volumes are allowed to Countr 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


to Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


URTON’s (Sir R. F.) ARABIAN NIGHTS and 

SUPPLEMENTAL NIGHTS, Reprinted from Sir Richard Burton's 
own Copy, containing his latest ‘Additions and Corrections, Edited by 
LEONAKD C. SMITHERS, complete in 12 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, richly 
gilt, as issued, 8/. 10s. (cost 10/. 10s. net), with Letechford’s charming 
Illustrations, 1897. 

‘Toutey, 5, Birkbeck Road, Mill Hill, Hendon, London, N.W. 


AN DYCK FOR SALE. Magnificent Specimen. 

Proved Genuine. Exceptional opportunity to acquire Master- 

iece.— Write Mr. W. Avmonter, Jun., New Inn Yard, Tottenham 
‘ourt Road, London, W. 


FoR SALE, to the highest bidder, an exquisite 

MEZZOTINT COPY by C. TURNER, Gin. by 4}in, of the POR- 
‘TRAIT of Miss BOW LES, painted by Sir JOSHUA KEYNOLDS. ‘The 
Engraving is as fresh as it was when published.—Address W. H. U., 14 
Synnot Place, Dublin. 


(THE CORONATION of QUEEN VICTORIA. 


FOR SALE, a copy of the SUN, Second Edition, June 28, 1838, printed 
in Gold, containing a full Account of the Queen's Coronation and a 
speek nen of the State Carriages of Marshal Soult and the other 

bassadors — Offers requested to Z., Atheneum Press, Kream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, EC.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the = slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd.. cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET) for THREE 

MONTHS, a HOUSE in South-West Suburb (55/. rental) for a 

Residence in the Country, or Seaside.—Apply F., Athenwum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


TYHACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
Faeing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 


floor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING wala ll READING, 
AND SMOKING koo 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect che soom Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London. 





























Sales op Anction. 
TUESDAY NEXT, April 23,—Curiosities. 
R J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


t his Great Rooms, 88, King Street, Covent Garden, at 12.5 
PEKIN: nde 80U" te AFRICAN RELICS Roman and Egyptian Aud 
—Japanese Art Work — Benin Bronzes and Carved Ivory Tusks— 
Curios from Angoniland, Africa, and other Parts of the World—Heads 
and Horns of Animals—Engravings and Paintings, &c. 
On view day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
on application. 





FRIDAY NEXT, April 26.—Miscellaneous Effects. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, at 12 30, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, MICROSCOPES by good Makers—Objects for ditto— 
‘Telescopes—t pera and Race LTS and Slides—Cinemato- 
graphs and Eilms—all kinds Cameras and Lenses and Photographic 
Appliances—Electrical and other Scientific Apparatus—and Miscella- 
neous Property 
On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. 





Library of a Baronet. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, April 22. at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, valuable 
BOOKS, including ‘the LIBRARY of a BARONET, amongst which will 
be found Shakespeare’s Works, Third Edition, fine copy—Moreau, Suite 
d’Estampes pour servir a l’Histoire des Mours et du Costume des 
Frangois. 1774 and 1776, 2 vols., fine impressions of the Plates—Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 21 vols. — Badminton Library, 24 vols.—Bryan’'s 
Dictionary of Painters—Chaffers’s Marks and Monograms—Curtis's 
Botanical Magazine—La Belle Assembice, 18 vols. —Scott's Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols.—Gay’s Fables, 2 vols., First Edition—Punch, 35 vols.— 
Smith’s Antiquities of Westminster — Mayer's Views of ‘Palestine, 
4 vols. — Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, Uriginal Parts — Thackeray’s 
yanity Fair, com, lete in Parts, &c. 


n Colours—Connubial Happiness, after Northcote—Ada, 
Daughter od = Byron, & iaiog rs by Hutton, &c.—also To 
ree Views of London, Paris, Brighton, 
Margate po - number of “fine f Sporting Prints—and a few choice 
Water-Colour Drawings. 

Pa... view pa Saturday and Monday prior and morning of Sale, 


The Collection of Coins formed by C, E. JENNINGS, Esq. 
—. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


UCTION, at their Galleries, pl Leicester W.C. 
on WEDNESDAY. April 24, at ten minute: Jal 1 o'clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION of COLNS formed by C. E. JENNIN , comprising 
English, Colonial. and Foreign Coins—English Provincial and Silver 
‘Tokens—Roman Coins—a few Medals—and Coin Cabinets. 


On view two dass prior and morning of Sale. 





P 











The Antique Furniture removed from Cambridge. 
M E8888. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C, 
FRIDAY, April 26. at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, ‘ine 
fine OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH DECORATIVE FURNITURE re- 
moved from the Mansion at Cambridge, consisting of tine Examples of 
Chairs, Couches, and Settees of Chippendale make—a fine Marqueterie 
inlaid Queen Anne Bureau, end a ditto Long Case Chiming Clock—Three 
fine old Louis XV. Bureaux —a ditto Table—a Set of William and Mary 
carved Oak Chairs—an ee. fine example of a carved and 
inlaid Oak B hoice Piece of old French ‘Tapestry 
mounted as a Cheval Screen—an feportant Pair of Chinese Cloisonné 
Jars—a Pair of Lacquer Leather Screens, &c. 


On view two days prior. Catalogues on application. 


OOKS, MSS., &c. —-MESSRS. H. H. HODGSON 
& CO., Auctioneers of Books and Litera ha Sane y of every 
description. LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLLECTIONS carefully 
CATALOGUED and me A OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and 
made for Probate or other pur, 
Auction Rooms: 115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). Estab- 
lished 1809. 














ee Publicati 
Billings’ s Baronial Ant 
orris’s Views of Seats, 6 vols., §e. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
April 25, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MODERN BOOKS and 
REMAINDERS, comprising 3 rg ‘3 History of Engraving in England 
(pub. 251.)- 21 Anderson’s Arts of Japan (1l/. 1ls.)—7 Saville-Kent's 
harrier Reef of Australia (4/.4s.)—150 Dubois’s Memoirs, 2 vols. (16s. )— 
Balzac’s Novels, 22 vols. Japanese vellum (161. 16s )—175 Comedies of 
Terence, 2 — (privately printed)—172 Sir RF. Burton's Kasidah of 
HajiA bdu, 4 —3 Holmes’s Works, 1% vols. Large Paper (14/. 14s )—19 
Sheridan’s Rivals. Paper (5l. 5s.)—500 Keble’s Christian Year, 
2 vols —several Thousand Volumes of Kailway Reading, in cloth and 
fancy boards ; also the Steel Piates and Stereos of Billings’s Baronial 
Antiquities of d, 4 vols —Woodbl and Stereos of Morris's 
Picturesque Views of Seats, 6 vyols.—Stereos of Mackenzie's Dictionary 
of Kiography—National Editions of Burns's and Moore’s Works, &¢.— 
Oleographs and Chromos ; to which is added a Consignment of Surplus 
Stock from one of the Colonies. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





and Ri ind: rs ; Steel and Stereo Plates 
of 8 , & vols, ; 











Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including a Portion of the 
Library of the late C. KNIGHT WATSON, Esq., for 
many years Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries and 
Editor of the ‘ Church Quarterly Review.’ 

ESSKS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


oa their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESD 

May and Two Followin ng Days, at 1 o’c Lock, valuable MISCEL: 
Lskeous BOOKS, including a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the 
late C. KNIGHT WA’ Saget Esq , and other Properties, comprising 
Dante's Inferno, by Lord Vernon, 3 vols. Large Paper—Lord Leigh- 
ton’s Drawings, Limited Edition — Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 
3 vols.—Pennant’s London, Extra Illustrated, 4 vols —G P. RK. James’s 
Works, 18 vols. — Mrs. Delai any’s Autobi phy, 6 vols. — Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, 5 vols., Original Edition—Vale Press Publications, 
6 vols.—! ang’s Aucassin and Nicolete, &c., 11 vols. Large Paper— 
Type-written Copies and Proof Sheets, with the Author's MS. ‘Altera. 
tions and Additions, of Oscar Wilde's Ideal Husban¢, Importance of 
Being Ernest, and Ballad of Reading Gaol— Books on Sporting, &e. 

Catalogues on - 


MILTON ERNEST HALL, NEAR BEDFORD. 
Five Days’ Sale of Works of Art and Furniture. 
SIXTH DAY—Carriages, Live and Dead Stock, §c, 
on the Premises. 
Days of Sale, April 29-May 6. 
UCTIONEERS: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
& RUTLEY, of 9, Conduit Street, London, W.; Mr. G. C. 

WALKER, 1, 8t. Paul's Square, Bedford. 

Catalogues, 6d. each, may be had of the Avcrionrens, who have sold 
the Estate. 











LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX. 
To School Proprietors and others. 


PARKS & SON, instructed by Executors, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Sale Room, No. 25, HIGH STREET, 
LITTLEHAMPION, on TUESDAY, April 30, at3o "clock, all that very 
desirable and well-situate DETACHED MESSUAGE or DWELLING- 
HOUSE, No. 49, K ROAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, formerly 
known as Hadleigh House. with frontage of 70 ft. and a depth of 200 ft. 
The House contains :—On Ground Floor: Four Reception-rooms, ‘Two 
rooms, Lavat ry. &c., avd excellent Domestic Offices. On First 
Floor: Nine Bed and Dressing Rooms, Bath-room, and w.c. In Hase- 
ment: Cellars. At rear of house, but approached therefrom by a 
covered passage, a Room, 24ft. by 191t . suitable for a School-room or 
Billiard-room. Held under Lease for a term of 99 years from Michael- 
mas, 1872. at a ground rent of 10/. 10s. In hand: possession may be 
had on completion or earlier by arrangement. Rental value 90/. 
Further particulars, with conditions of Sale, may be obtained of 
Aurreo W. Tynrrert, Esq, Woete Street, Basingstoke; of Messrs 
Homes, Lean & Bevam, Solicitors; or of the Avcrionzrrs, at Little- 








2, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Catalogues on application. 


hampton or Arundel. 
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in ln the Hi Court of Justice, Chancery Division.—In the 
matter of the Estate of Sir William Augustus Fraser, Bart., 
deceased, and in the matter of the Fraser Settled Chattels 
Act, 1900.— The viluable LIBRARY of the late Sir 

WILLIAM AUGUSTUS FRASER, Bart. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will — by AUC" TLON (by order of Mr. free Byrne), at 
their House, No. 13, Wel —— Street, Strand, haces NDA tf 
April 22, and Seven ‘Following Days, at 1 o'clock pre may, the ex 
sive and valuable LIB RARY of Sir WILLIAM ALGUSTUS TRASH, 
Bart, late of ae ih House, Clapham Common, and The Albany, 
London, d 
May be viewed. Cat. logues may be had, price One Shilling each. 





A Collection of valuable Hngravings of the English School. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 1, and Following lay, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, 
chietly by MASTERS of the ENGLISH SCHOUL of the EIGHTEEN’ TH 
CENTURY, including many in Proof State and a considerable number 
in Colours. 
May be viewed two days p-ior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Autograph Letters illustrative of French 
History from 1774 to 1815, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their sapere No. 13, Wellington 
‘Street, Strand, W.C.,, on FRIDAY, May 3, an nd Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, a’ COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETIEKS and 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, mainly illustrative of French History, 
1774-1815, and comprising important examples of Louis XVI., Marie 
Thérese, the Dauphin, Louis Ss. Xr., Rousseau, Voltaire, Mirabeau, 
Necker, Roland, Mme. Roland, ‘Lafayette, Dumouriez, Robespierre, 
Danton, Marat, Ch. Corday, Rarbaroux. Fouquier, Sanson, Desmoulins, 
Rouget de Lisle, Pichegra, Moreau, Marceau, Ruonaparte Pére, 
te Mére, N other Buonapartes, Josephine Beau- 
harnaise, Murat, ernaiot te, Ney, Junot, Lefebvre, Brune, George IIL., 
‘Hood, Rodney, Jervis, Collingwood, Nelson, Sir William Hamilton, 
Lady Hamilton, Burke, Franklin, Wellington, Blucher, &c 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 6, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTs, 





-comprising many very rare and Books and 
Pamphlets mostly relating to Shakes; _— incluting the Life and 
Reign of Richard the Second, 1634— Two Noble Kinsmen by 


Shekespeare ana John Fletcher, 1634 — ~ King Edward IIL, 1599-—First 
and early Editions of the Writings of Ben Jonson, ’ Brathwaite, 
Barnaby Rich, Sir P. Sidney, Milton, R. Greene, wm. Browne, 8. 
Marmion, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dryden. Lord Bacon, Massinger— 
the excessively rare First Edition of Buanyan’s Pilgrim’ s Progress, 
1678—First Editions of Boccaccie in English and Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy—a valuable Manuscript Volame containing Transcripts of 
Letters by Jonson, Baco:, Drake, George Chapman, and others— = 
portion of the Original MS. ‘of Sir Walter Scott’s [vanhoe—rare Wor 
relating to America, including an impertant Volume of Official Copies 
-of Letters of Instruction written to Governors of American Colonies 
by General Hugh Conway, 1765-66 — Autograph Letters of Queen 
Victoria, &c.—First and Coilected Editions of Modern English Writers 
—a few ancient and rare Kooks with Woodcuts—Publications of the 
Kelmscott and Vaie Presses—a fine Fiftecnth-Century Antiphonale 
—rare French Books, including a fine La Fontaine, 1762, and ‘Temple 
-de-Gnide, on Large Paper, with Plates im three states—Izaak Walton's 
Copy of Jobn Hale’ 's Eton Sermons, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Important Collection of Cotns, the Property of 
J. E. MOON, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on ‘TUESDAY, May 7, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the very importan: and valuable COL- 
LECTION of ANGLO-SAXON, ENGLISH, and ANGLO-GAELIC COINS 
‘in GOLD and SILVER, the Property of J. E MOON, Esq., of Plymouth. 
The Collection includes some of the rarest Coins in the English Series 
cand in the finest state of preservation, amongst them being Edward V. 
and Richard I1I. Angels-Henry VII Sovereign—Henry VIII. Sove- 
reigns—George Noble—Pattern Crown in Silver of extreme rarity— 
Edward VI., the excessively rare Double Sovereign (only three 
‘known)—Mary Royal and Half-Angel—Elizabeth Royal Milled Half- 
Sovereigns, Crown, and Half-Crown—James I.. Spur Royal and 
Fifteen-Shilling Piece - Charles I., Oxford ‘Three-Pound Pieces—Briot’s 
Sovereign and Half- Sovereign — the celebrated Oxford Crown by 
Raulin, with view of city under the horse (one of the finest known)— 
Pattern Crown by Briot, ob. bust of the King bare-headed, rev. King 
h k, of extreme rarity—Siege Pieces : Colchester ‘Two- 
Shillings, Scarborough Half-Crown, Pontefract ‘T'wo-Shilling Piece — 
‘Commonwealth, a very fine Series ef Crowns and Patterns by Biondeau 
—Cromwell, the extremely rare Fifty-Shilling Piece in Gold—Half- 
Broad, 1656—Charles II. Hammered Gold Pattern Kroads, and a Proof 
in Gold from the Crown by Roettier, 1662—the celebrated Petition 
‘Crown by Simon, one of the finest known ; also the Keddite Crown—a 
remarkably fine Series of Milled Gold Coins from Charles II. to 
George II. inclusive—brilliant Proofs and Patterns in Gold of ‘Two 
‘Guinea George II., 1733—Guinea, 1729—Hailf-Guinea, 1728—George III. 
Patterns in Gold—Five Guineas of 1770, 1777 —T'wo Guineas, 1768, 1777— 
Five-Pound and Two-Pound Pieces of 1820—Proofs in Gold of Pattern 
‘Crowns by W. Wyon, Three Graces type, and with Shield of Arms 
copied from Simon’s Crown of Cromwell—numerous Pattern Crowns 
dn Silver from George II. to Victoria inclusive. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, illustrated 
with Autotype Plates, price ‘I'wo Shillings each. 





The valuable Library of Printed Books and Iliuminated 
Manuscripts of the late EDWARD QUAILE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
ee Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, May J0, and Following Day, at 
clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of PRINTED BUOKS and 
ILLUM MINATED and other MANUSCRIPI'S of the late EDWARD 
‘QUAILE, Esq., of Lynmore, Palm Grove, Rirkenhead (sold by order 
of the Executers) ; comprising several fine Illuminated Books of Hours, 
Oftices, and other Service Rooks—fine Books of Prints and Portraits 
and Picture Ga'leries —Works relating to Palwography, Ulumination. 
Archivology, Bibliography, and other Fine Arts generally—several 
Books with finely Painted Edges by Edwards of Halifax and others— 
a few Early Printed English Books—Publications of R Ackermann. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Library of a Gentleman, deceased, 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
bay Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 16. ‘and Two Following 

at 1 o’clock precisely, a valuible LIBRARY of BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS of a GENTLEMAN, deceased, removed from Sunder- 
land, comprising many original and | very rare Editions of old English 
Authors ; comprising , Fielding. Ford, R. 
Johnson, B. Sousa. Marlowe, Spenser, Waller &¢c.—several early 
Bibles, including a splendid Manuscript of Wycliffe’s Version (circa 
1410)—rare Chronicles—some remarkably beautiful Illuminated Manu- 
script Hore on Vellum—and a large number of important early 
Liturgical Works, besides several Old Ohronicles, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














MM erpertals cive one tat ney il holwiie oiowine sues | CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St James's Square :— 


On MONDAY, April 22 (at 1 o’clock), MODERN —_——— 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late Mrs. GEOKGE BONNOK and 
On MONDAY, April 22 (at 2 o'clock), the COLLECTED PAPERS, MATHE- 
Sita nis Neri hi Mowe cnaankeaaaPRorene | MATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 
Property of the late Sir HENRY HOPE EDWARDES, Bart. ; and other 
fine Wines. READY IMMEDIATELY, Vol. II. (1881-1900), 
On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 21s, net. 


April 24, 25, and 26 (at 1 o'clock), the valuable COLLECTION of PLATE, 


of the late Sir MENKY Hore EDWakDES, tart “* | PAPERS on MECHANICAL and 


On SATURDAY, April 27 (at 1 o'clock), the PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. By OSBORNE REY 
COLLECTION of PICTURES by OLD MASTERS of the {ate Sir NOLDS, F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in 
a aa aaa alae amie the Owens College, Manchester. Reprinted 

On MONDAY, April 29 (at 2 o'clock), upwards of from various Transactions and Journals. Royal 
Perieae eee cee cence nee > eerie eb Rey ae ae Tae 
up the Cigar Part of their Business). 1881-1900, 21s, net. 


On TUESDAY, April 30 (at 1 o’clock), OLD 
MEZZOTINT ronreatvs, the A ll Nt 5 Poon SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By John 
WILLIAM STRUTT, Baron RAYLEIGH, Sc.D. 





Early Printed Books, Illuminated Manuscripts, elaborate 











ir, ! Sc, a further Portion of the Library of Mr. F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
WM. CAMPTON., Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
ESSRS. “WILLIAM BUSH & SONS will SELL the Royal Institution. Royal 8vo. Vol. J. 
DURING MAY, the cholcer PORTION of the LIBRARY of Mr, WAL 1869-1881, 15s, net. Vol. II. 1881-1887, 15s. 
CRAMPION, consisting of Early Printed Books in magnificent historic 
= wr = ia ——— - oe en neh! ellum— Pi net, 
vera. ne ore Pi Bi — . . 
books ta dabotate Hadings ee Seater Sect Bee itecrats It is expected that the Work will be completed 
Illustrated Catalogue in preparation. in Four Volumes, 
NEW SERIES. No. 38. APRIL. Price 4s. The COLLECTED MATHE- 
M I N D. MATICAL PAPERS of the late ARTHUR 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. CAYLEY Sc.D. F.B. S.. Sadlerian Professor of 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT, (ae ATG eae: 7 : 
With the Co-operation of Dr. E. Caird, Prof. Ward, Prof. Pringle Pure Mathematics in the University of Cam- 
Se ee bridge. Demy 4to. Volumes I.-XIIL, 258. 
and other Members of an Advisory Committee. } hole, 7s. 6d 
Chaibisits: each. Index to the whole, 7s, 6d. 


1. CURRENT SOCIOLOGY. Sydney Ball. 2. The ETHICAL SYSTEM 
of HENRY SIDGWICK. James Seth. 3. NOTES on the ‘WELBY 

PRIZE ESSAY.’ V. Welby. 4. SOME NEW OBSERVATIONS in MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL 
SUPPORT of THOMAS YOUNG'S THEORY of LIGHT- and COLOUR- PAPERS. By Lord KELVIN, LL.D. F.RS., 


VISION. II. W. McDougall. (To be concluded.) 5. CRITICAL sy : - 
NOTICE :—E. Mach, ‘ Die Analyse der Empfindungen und das Verhiilt- Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni 





niss des Physischen zum Psychischen.’ W. R. Boyce Gibson. 6. NEW versity of Glasgow. Collected from different 
BOOKS. 7. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 8. NOTES :—Prof. © e ° e 
Sidgwick’s Ethical View : an Auto-Historical Fragment. i Scientific Periodicals from May, 1841, to the 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ’ Present Time. Demy 8vo. Vol. _ 18s. Vol. EE; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 15s. Vol. IIL., 18s. 
Price 2s. 
[HE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. SCIENTIFIC PAPERS of the late 
areas cle Sh orcas ea pe la Prof. J. CLERK MAXWELL. Edited by 
ww (}0}0}1»1°; W.D. NIVEN, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
The RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By J. Novicow, Odessa, Russia. College. In 2 vols. royal 4to, 32, 3s. net, 


WEST POINT. By Col. C. W. Larned, U.S. Military Academy. 


A TRIBUTE to VERDI. By Pietro Mascagni, Rome, Italy. M ATHEMATIC AL and PHYSIC AL 


The LAW of HISTORICAL IN’ eae DEVELOPMENT. By 





J. 8. Stuart-Glennie, Haslemere, Englan PAPERS. By Sir G. G. STOKES, M.A. LL.D. 
The SCIENCE of RELIGION: its a and Method. By F. B. i / i j 
Jevons, Durham, England. ¥.R.S., Lucasian Professor of pricing in 
Of all Booksellers, or the International News Company, 5, Bream’s the University of Cambridge. Reprinted rom 
buildings, Chancery Lane, London the Original Journals and Transactions, with 
rae 7 
5 A Ll m 
[HE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION; Additional Notes by the Author. Vol. I., demy 
ten. of Seetenn, mete —Rres ele a Speen, Satnet as 8vo, 15s. Vol. IL., 15s. 
applied to Buildings ustrations of Small Countr ouses ster 
Sepulchre, Hawtomby-Newark, and Dining-room Interior; Sanitary [ Vol. IIL. in the press, 


Fittings and Plumbing. with Diagrams (Students’ Column), &c.—See 


po ag og Ey hey Vabiisher Pr the Minder, Cnthering dtreet, SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By P. G. 





London, W.C. . ‘ 

TAIT, M.A., Honorary Fellow of St. Peter's 
(j;REAT BARGAINS in everything usefal in or College, and Professor of Natural Philosophy 
T aie ‘a Mall Cart toa Motor'Gar, fe.) are to be ‘obtained through in the University of Edinburgh. In 3 vols 
the BAZAAR, EXCHANGE, and MARKT Newspaper easily, cheaply, demy 4to. Vol. 1, 258. Vol. ie 258 


and quickly «Like all grand Gap See the process is remarkable - 3 
for its simplicity.” If you want to Sell anything for which you have no [ Vol. IIT, in the press. 
present use, you can do so most readily and advantageously through 
the medium of the same Phased 2 In paren beghiges Sunes of oe 
teresting and practical information contained in es makes the 

BAZAAR, EXCHANGE, and MART an unequalled Journal for the The SCI ENTIFIC PAPERS of JOHN 


Amateur and Collec:or. Get a Copy and judge for yourself. ‘Thirty- 





fourth Year of Publication. Price 2d., at all Newsagents’ and Railway COUCH ADAMS, M.A. Sc.D. D.C.L. LL.D. 
owe eo F.R.S. F.RB.AS. F.C.P.S., &c., late Fellow of 
3 Pembroke College, Honorary Fellow of St. 
5 Staes — eT ea oe SORE, John’s College, and Lowndean Professor of 

@ yes . . . 
Astronomy and Geometry in the University of 

q the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY : a 

re ee acer teannatamraptin ee tetereie Cambridge. Vol. I. Edited by WILLIAM 
i... CC GRYLLS ADAMS, M.A. Sc.D. F.R.S., &c. 


TRANSACTIONS. Vol. XV. Part VI. Containing With a Portrait and a Memoir by J. W 


1 . 9° 
‘Notes on the Transformations if some South Africa an, Lepi- GLAISHER, Sc.D. F.R.S., &c. Demy 4to, 25s. 
dopt by Lieut.-Col. J. MALCO SETT. it! ates y * ‘ q 
Price to Eellows, Ils. 3d.; to the Pabile, 15s.;, and Vol. XV. Vol. Il. Edited by W. G. ADAMS, Se.D,, ani 
Part VII Containing a Par ron ‘Some Points in e Anatomy 25s. 
tf Polypterus, by J. 8. BUDGETT, M.A. F.Z.8. With 3 Plates. R. A, SAMPSON, M.A. Demy 4to, 25 


Price to Fellows, 9s.; to the Public, 12s. 
Pad pening ons dtr Ana Society’s Office, 3, Hanover Square, W., or The SCIENTI FIC PAPERS of the 
~— Tmetoth gilt, 3.64. ; by post, Be. 8d late JOHN HOPKINSON, D.Sc. F.R.S. In 

] RIDGE WHIST: its Whys and Wherefores. 2 vols. [In the press. 


The Game clearly Explained and Taught by Reason instead of by 
Rule alone. Wi-h Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. ae C8 Z 











iy Auth and uniform with ‘ ? . 
Waiee in’ Pr ona price), ‘SOLO WHIST and SCIENTIFIC London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
— London; L. Upoott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C. University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE 
PRESS. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. 
Cloth, 6s, 


*¢Qne of the cleverest and sanest of recent 
novels.”— Manchester Courier, 


CASTING OF NETS. 


“A really notable book, in which, though 
polemics are largely present, they are never 
allowed to interfere with the progress of the 
story, whilst all the varied characters are de- 
lineated with great skill.”—Leeds Mercury. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


‘* There is no preaching, no bearding of the Pope 
in the Vatican, no lurid picture of priestly im- 
morality —only a careful and, to our mind, 
extremely interesting unfolding of conflicting 
motives and subtle influences which tend at last 
to a true religious sympathy between husband and 
wife......Its restraint and insight, its trae and un- 
forced pathos, its picturesque touches of descrip- 
tion, and, we may add, its admirable style, ought 
to win for Mr. Bagot the high place he certainly 
deserves.” —Literature, 


CASTING OF NETS. 


“The courage of the author is undisputed, and 
the ability and force with which he has denounced 
the unwarranted intrusion of the priest in dcmestic 
affairs cannot be overlooked,”—Spectator. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


“Mr. Bagot courts the ‘Index,’ but there is a 
marvellous amount of good sense in his fascinating 
and romantic polemic,”—Jrish Times. 





SECOND EDITION. 


FOOD: 


AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. 


By ROBERT HUTCHISON, 


M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C,P., Assistant Physician to 
the London Hospital. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


‘*Our readers will find this most suggestive book 
not only intensely interesting, but amusing. A 
man of forty who reads it and goes his way unheed- 
ing deserves to be called something uncompli- 
mentary.” — Spectator, 

‘*The work may be cordially recommended as 
dealing most instructively with a subject which is 
not generally studied with that care which its 
importance demands,”— Lancet. 

“It is seldom we take upa book on dietetics which 
is at the same time so readable and so scientific as 
this is. Itis the author’s intimate touch with the 
actualities of life which gives to this book much of 
its vivacity, and lightens the load of the scientific 
facts which are found on every page.”— Hospital. 

“ The most valuable work of the kind which has 
yet appeared. The arrangement of the work is 
admirably systematic.” —Manchester Guardian. 

‘‘Notwithstanding that this book is sternly 
scientific, the most unscientific person can réad it 
with great pleasure and profit.”— Pilot, 


FOOD: 


AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. 


London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 





LADY LINDSAY’S NEW POEMS. 





| 


cap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE PRAYER OF _ 
ST. SCHOLASTICA, 


And other Poems. | 


By LADY LINDSAY, 


Author of ‘ The King’s Last Vigil,’ ‘The Apostle 
of the Ardennes,’ &c. 


* «St. Scholastica’s Prayer’ will fully maintain, if it does 
not increase, the gifted writer’s already high poetic reputa- 
tion.” —St. James's Gazette. 


THE PRAYER OF ST.SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


*““We have the inspiration, and the labour that gives it 
form ; we do not ask to bave the eccentric or the startling ; 
the writer is too grave an artist to obtrude on us the merely 
obviously novel. Range is the note of this volume...... And, 
again, there is the poet’s music—the artist’s capacity for 
good technique.’ —Literature, 


THE PRAYER OF ST.SCHOLASTICA | 


By LADY LINDSAY. 


“The poem is profoundly touching; the humanity and 
the super-humanity of it, the gentle reminiscence, the quiet, 
unfathomable love, the submission, the faith......all these in 
verse, simple, musical, and dignified, give rarely felt pleasure 
to the reader.’’— World. 


THE PRAYER OF ST.SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

“ Of all the pieces in the present selection, we like best | 
the little lyrics, such as ‘ In Praise of Spring’ or ‘My Maiden 
Beautiful.’ The sentiment may be as old as love itself, but 
the thoughts are charmingly uttered, and ring with the | 
sincerity of true poetry.”—Morning Post. } 


| 


THE PRAYER OF ST.SCHOLASTICA | 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


** Lady Lindsay’s musical mastery of many forms of metre, | 
from stately measures to lilting lullabies, is not the real | 
secret of her charm...... It is the unceasing poet in Lady | 
Lindsay that marks her apart above the mere versifier.”” | 

Pali Mall Gazette. | 


THE PRAYER OF ST.SCHOLASTICA | 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


“In poetic grace, vivid power of description, and noble | 
loftiness of tone, ‘The Prayer of St. Scholastica’ in no 
way falls short of Lady Lindsay’s beautiful ‘Chronicle of 
St. Hubert.’”’—Month. 


THE PRAYER OF ST.SCHOLASTICA | 


By LADY LINDSAY. 

‘From Lady Lindsay one can always depend upon re- 
ceiving verse which is not only technically impeccable, but 
informed by sincere sentiment and refined reflection.” 

Globe. 


THE PRAYER OF ST.SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


*‘Real poetry; sure, deep, and beautiful; its strength 
being felt unmistakably through the delicacy of fancy and 
elevation of thought.’’—Bookman. 


THE PRAYER OF ST,SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


‘*The poem which gives its name to Lady Lindsay’s new 
volume of verse contains some passages that could only be 
equalled by one or two poets of our own age.” 

Birmingham Daily Post. 


THE PRAYER OF ST.SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


“These tales are told with grace and spirit...... ‘The 








Knitter,’ suggested by a mining disaster, is a beautiful and 
pathetic ballad.” —Glasgow Herald, 


—_—— 


SECOND EDITION READY SHORTLY. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE APOSTLE OF 
THE ARDENNES. 


By LADY LINDSAY, 
Author of ‘The King’s Last Vigil,’ ‘The Flower 
Seller,’ &c. 

“A genuine poet, With what lofty purity of 
thought, what beautiful and intimate feelirg, and 
what unfailing instinct Lady Lindsay enters into 
all these phases and makes them a perfect whole 
we cannot hope to show.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
‘““Few poems of equal length and beauty have 


' been produced by living writers, and Lady Lindsay 


must be warmly congratulated on the success of 
her labour of love.”—Morning Post. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
‘*From the first page to the last an actual living 


| piece of poetry. It gives its author a definite place 


among contemporary makers of poetry, and that 
place a worthy and distinguished one.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 


By LADY LINDSAY. 
“ Lady Lindsay has written a really beautiful poem, 


| a poem full of delicate description and interspersed 


with delightful lyrics......It should heighten her 


| reputation and widen her audience.”— Udserver. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

‘* Lady Lindsay has brought out the noble and 
beautiful features of her story with true poetic 
insight, and her many pictures of woodland life 
have a singulat charm and vividness.” 

Dublin Daily Express, 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

‘*Instinct with vividness of the imagination, 
fluent play of fancy, subtle little touches, and a 
curious blend of delicacy and firmness... ..Full of 
beauty as a finely cut diamond is full of fire.” 

Nencastle Chronicle. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

‘*By this poem Lady Lindsay attains a rank 
among the poets of our time high and indisputable. 
steas The poem deserves grave appreciation and the 
attribute of a keen emotion, for its qualities are 
very rare.”— World. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

‘*Worthy of Lady Lindsay’s high reputation, 

which it will tend to enhance...... The verse is 

chaste, melodious, and stately.”— Yorkshire Herald. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
“No one will read this graceful poem without 
taking an interest in St. Hubert’s name and 
memory.”—Scotsman., 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

‘In ‘The Apostle of the Ardennes’ one of the 

most accomplished of our living writers has written 
a beautiful poem.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrurrzp, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


THE GOSPEL OF 


WEALTH. 


BY 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Deiny 8vo, cloth gilt, price 8s, 6d. net. 


| questions of the day. 
| Gospel of Wealth’ has attracted wide attention, largely for 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW WORK 


As a rule the man who amasses a large fortune is voiceless. 


In Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s case it is different. For many years | 


he has expressed himself freely on the political and social 
His forcible statement of ‘ The 


the reason that he not only insists upon liberal giving, but 


exemplifies his teachings by setting apart millions yearly | 
for the founding and endowment in Great Britain and 

| America of free libraries, art galleries, &c. 

| NO one agrees with Mr. Carnegie’s deductions, we must | 

| enjoy his cuteness in controversy and the vigour with 

| which he expresses his views. 


Whether or 


BY 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
ON 


| THE ADVANTAGES OF POVERTY, TRUSTS, CAPITAL 
AND LABOUR, AMERICANISM v. IMPERIALISM, 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION, &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE FATE OF 
ENDILLOE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. 
FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
(SECOND AT PRESS.) 





SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
THE 


BRIDGE MANUAL. 


By JOHN DOE. 


With illustrated Hands of Actual Play 
printed in Red and Black. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3g, 6d. net. 





A POWERFUL NEW STORY. 


‘*Our admiration of Mr. Hocking may be said to | 


increase with every story that comes from his pen. 
We prefer his clean, wholesome novels to a baker’s 
dozen of the average kind which vex the weary 
reviewer ; they betray an intimate acquaintance 
with the workings of the human heart and mind, 
and prove the author to be an unusually keen 
observer.”— Birmingham Gazette. 


SILAS K. HOCKING’S 
NEW VOLUME, 


With Original Illustrations by 
LANCELOT SPEED. 


| The popularity of Mr. Silas Hocking’s Works 
| is attested by a Sale of upwards of ONE 
| MILLION COPIES. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON 
‘*‘ BRIDGE.” 


‘* Principles are worse than useless in Bridge 


| But a little steady reading of some good manual 


ought to be of considerable service to the tyro, and 
certainly he can get nothing but salutary advice 
from the work of John Doe.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 


An intelligible course of Instruction with 
Illustrative Games. 

‘*Get it if you don’t know Bridge and wish to 
learn it easily, and get it if you know Bridge and 
wish to improve your play.” —To-day. 

Doe’s Manual is just what every Bridge 

Player wants. 





SERIAL ISSUE IN TWELVE FORTNIGHTLY 
VOLUMES. 


CAMEOS OF LITERATURE 


FROM 


STANDARD AUTHORS. 


The various styles of issue will be :— 


1. In artistic folded cover, limp, price 1g, net 
per vol, 

2. In half white cloth, gilt, watered silk sides, 
gilt top, ls. Gd, net per vol. 

3. In limp lambskin, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, net 
per vol. 


, APPLY FUR FULL PROSPECTUS. 





A BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


In Twelve compact little Volumes, each complete 
in itself, with an Index of Authors and Subjects, 
and Photogravure Frontispiece. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
MASTERPIECES OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT WRITERS 
In every Branch of Literature. 


As an ideal aid to the pleasant and earnest study of 
English literature these twelve little Volumes are invalu- 
able, and they supply the true requirements of the book- 
lover more adequately than the ponderous libraries 
(planned out on the basis of this work) which have recently 
been so largely exploited. 


FIRST VOLUME OF THIS ISSUE READY 
MAY 1. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘¢ The collection is admirable.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


“The literature represented is drawn from a@ 
wide field, and shows extreme diversity.” 
Saturday Review. 


“A representative collection, thoroughly up to 
date.” — Liverpool Mercury. 


“It forms in itself a gem-like little library.” 
Bookseller, 








40th THOUSAND. 
AN INVALUABLE WOKK OF REFERENCE. 


THE NUTTALL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Being a Concise and Comprehensive 
Dictionary of General Knowledge. 


Large crown Svo. 

1, In cloth gilt, strongly bound, price 3s, 6d. 

2. In half-morocco, marbled edges, price 5s, 

3. In half-morocco, gilt top, with Patent Index, 
price 6s. 

4, In half-calf, extra marbled edges, price 7s, 6d. 


It is issued in Four Styles. 











Of ‘The NUTTALL ENCYCLOPADIA’ the 


Westminster Gazette says:—‘‘It covers a very 
| wide field—and this is one of its merits...... and the 
ordinary reader who may consult it will be pretty | 


sure to find enlightenment on any name which may 


be puzzling him. Altogether the cyclopedia can | 


be recommended.” 


Of ‘The DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS’ the 


| Liverpool Courier says:—‘*Never before have 


materials so widespread been collated into a single 
volume ; and the work has besides the unique dis- 


| tinction of including something like a representa- 


tive collection of quotations from the modern 


| writings which hitherto have hardly been laid 


under tribute for such a purpose at all,” 








London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; and New York. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. JAMES WOOD. 


‘DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS 


From Ancient and Modern, English and 
Foreign Sources. 


| Including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, 
| Definitions, Aphorisms, and Sayings of Wise Men, 
in their bearing on Life, Literature, Speculation, 
Science, Art, Religion, and Morals; especially on 
the modern aspects of them. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 668 pp. price 7s. 6d.; or 
half-morocco, gilt top, and index, price 10s. 6d., 
containing 30,000 Quotations and a most comple 

| Classified Index. 


A COPY OF OUR NEW RETAIL CATALOGUE OF OVER 1,000 PUBLICATIONS 
May be had post free on application to the Publishers. 
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MESSRS.WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIST. 


—_—_—>—— 


The TIMES says:—‘‘No one can read Mr. Michie’s 
* Englishman in China’ without attaining a clearer know- 
ledge of the forces, the events, the mistakes which have 
brought about the extraordinary situation of China now, 
nor without having some perception also of the true solution 
of the problems it presents...... One of the most interesting 
and illuminating books that exists in the language on the 
growth, the vicissitudes, and the problems connected with 
the relations of China to the Western World.” 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN 
CHINA. 


By ALEXANDER MICHIE. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 33s. net. 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
MR. LEOPOLD LUGWELL: his 


Birth and Upbringing. By PHILIP STERNE. Crown 
Svo, 6s. (Nert week. 


The WARDEN of the MARCHES. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 
‘*The story is intensely interesting, and once you have 
taken it up it is not easy to lay it down again.” 
Morning Post. 
** One of the most interesting novels of the season.”’ 
Manchester Courier. 
“The story can be strongly recommended for its absorb- 
ing interest as a romance of Indian military life.” 
Scotsman, 


MOUNTAINS of NECESSITY. By 
HESTER WHITE. 6s. 

‘* A story of Anglo-Indian life, full of Anglo-Indian inci- 
dent, touch, and colour—holds the reader’s attention from 
beginning to end...... A clever and amusing novel.” 

Scotsman, 


HARLAW of SENDLE. By John W. 
GRAHAM. 6s. 
‘*A breezy romance, redolent of the nipping air of the 
Northern Fells.’’— Zimes. 
“There is a delightful North-Country flavour, a breezy, 
invigorating atmosphere about the book which makes it 
particularly attractive.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Cheap Reissue in 9 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 64. each. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA: its 


Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. KINGLAKE. 
Vol. I. ORIGIN of the WAR. [Ready. 
Vol. Il. RUSSIA MET and INVADED. [April. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


RABBI JESUS: Sage and Saviour. 
By WILLIAM MACINTOSH, M.A. Pb.D., Author of 
‘Through Doubt’s Dark Vale,’ &c. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


REISSUE IN SHILLING VOLUMES. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of 
St. Andrews. 

DESCARTES. By Prof. Manarry, 

BUTLER. By Rev. W. Lucas Cotas, } Ready. 

BERKELEY. By Prof. CAMPBELL FRASER. ba “at 

FICHTE. By Prof. Apamson. ili 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


HELENA FAUCIT (Lady Martin). 
By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. K.C V.0. With 
5 Photogravure Pilates. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

** Will be welcomed, not only by those who cherish an 
affectionate recollection of her in her private life, but also 
by the many old playgoers who retain a vivid memory of 
her sympathetic and intellectual renderings of Shakespearean 
characters.”’—Morning Post. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
FRENCH COOKERY for ENGLISH 


HOMES. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d.; also in limp 
leather, 3s. 

“Thoroughly practical and, what is better, thoroughly 
economical, The recipes have been chosen with excellent 
TABEC.....05- No cook should be without it.”— King. 

“A book much to be commended to housewives in search 
of variety.”— Queen. 

**An excellent little cookery book...... Housekeepers should 
buy ‘ French Cookery.’””—British Weekly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 11, net. 
TIMES.—“ They throw new light upon his character; they present a very complete and attractive 
picture of ‘the marriage of true minds,’ and of the relation which a perfect home-life may hold to the 
life of a statesman at whose bidding momentous events were unrolling themselves, and incidentally they 


illustrate those events and express in very racy language Bismarck’s opinions upon the actors in them. 
To his wife he was always frank, and in these letters we have a series of delightfully unreserved and 


caustic judgments as to most of the prominent people they came across.” 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS. By H. B. Irving. 


1 vol. 10s. net. 
*,* These studies have been compiled from authentic sources, and the Author has selected those criminals—Troppman, 
Prado, Ravachol, and others—whose individualities and misdeeds remove them from the category of ordinary malefactors. 


THE ETERNAL CONFLICT. An Essay. By W. R. Paterson 


(Benjamin Swift). 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [{ Tuesday. 
*,* Mr. Paterson here presents a work which gives a rapid and concentrated survey of the state of modern knowledge 
with special reference to human conduct. The work is not technical, but gives, rather, the inner experience of a modern 
mind which has lost hold of the orthodox beliefs, and bas attempted to restate the problems of life and knowledge in an 
unconventional way. 


MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. A Record of Travel on the 


Thibetan Border. By ARCHIBALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Through the Yangtse Gorges,’ &c. 
With a Map and Illustrations. 1 vol. 10s. net. 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ His book is not only full of interest for the general reader, but also instructive to those who value 

the observations of a traveller qualified by long residence to understand and appreciate the people among whom he 


wanders.”’ 


JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. By Osman 


EDWARDS. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists. 1 vol. 10s. net. 
ACADEM Y.—“ This book is a valuable, a fascinating contribution to the popular knowledge of Japan, and its coloured 
illustrations by Japanese artists lend much distinction to its pages.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 


A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. ' 
THE ROOT OF THK EVIL. By COUNT TOLSTOY. 
TOLSTOY AND RESURRECTION. | By CONSTANCE and EDWARD GARNETT. 


MY MISSIONARY CRITICS. By MARK TWA 
And other Articles. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


To my own gods I go. 
It may be they shall give me greater ease 
Than your cold Christ and tangled Trinities. 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 


By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 
Mr. W. L. Courrney: “A sad, bitter, poignant story, powerful and well written.” 


VOYSEY. By Richard O. Prowse. 
JACK RAYMOND. 


By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of ‘The Gadfly,’ 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


By BASIL MARNAN, 


HALL CAINE’3 NOVELS AND STORIES. 


THE CHRISTIAN. Cloth, 6s.; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 
THE MANXMAN. 6s. THE SCAPEGOAT. 6s. 
THE BONDMAN. 6s. “Vaumwien so 


MOON, and other Stories. 3s. 
THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 
A New Series of American Fiction in Monthly Volumes, price Four Shillings each, or Two Guineas, post free, for a 
Subscription of Twelve Volumes. VOLS. I. and Il. ARE NOW READY. 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE. 


By E. HOUGH. 
ATHEN£UM,.—“ In Mr. Hough we have a recruit to the ranks of novelists who not only knows how to tell a story in 
an interesting fashion, but also possesses unusual powers as a writer. Characterization, style, and atmosphere are alike 


excellent.” 
PARLOUS TIMES. 
By D. D. WELLS, Author of ‘ Her Ladyship’s Elephant.’ 
A Full Prospectus of the Series will be sent post free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


[ Immediately. 


[Nect week, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


AUTHORIZED BY H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 








QUEEN VICTORIA, 1819-1901. 


By RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.O. F.S.A., Librarian at Windsor Castle. 


NEW EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT, 
And Supplementary Chapter, bringing the Narrative to the End of the Queen’s Reign. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


*,” The Text of this Book (with the exception of the Supplementary Chapter) is reproduced from 
the iliustrated Edition issued by Messrs, Goupil & Co. in 1897. 

The whole of the Text, except the last Chapter, was read to H.M, Queen Victoria, and was 
approved and authorized by her. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF THE BOER WAR. 


By ADALBERT, COUNT STERNBERG. 
With Introduction by Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, late Director of Intelligence, Headquarter Staff, South Africa. 


THE SPECTATOR. 

‘*We trust that our chief statesmen and our leading politicians, and also those who help to form and 
direct public opinion in the press, will give a very careful study to the introduction written to a book on 
the Boer War published this week. The book is called ‘My Experiences of the Boer War,’ by Count 
Sternberg, an impartial Austrian soldier of fortune...... The introduction is written by that able soldier 
and military historian, Col. Henderson...... It is the first serious attempt to take stock of the tactical and 
general organization of the great foreign armies in the light of recent events made by a person fully 
competent to express a judgment. Hence its very great interest and importance.” 


PROF. MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A Fragment. 


By the Right Hon. Prof. F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 


“‘We can only wish that this autobiography of a man whom our country was proud to honour and claim as her ow® 
had not been cut short by his death, for it is a fascinating story of a successful and honourable life.”’—Daily News. 





With 17 Portraits, 8vo, 16s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 


By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs, OLDFIELD., 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


LYSBETH: a Tale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 


With 8 Illustrations by Claude Du Pré Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
The AFTERGLOW of a GREAT 


REIGN. By the Right Rev. A. F. 
WIN NINGTON-INGRAYM, D.D., Bishop 
of London, 18mo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


WORK in GREAT CITIES. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. [Third Edition. 


The LAW of FAITH. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., late 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [Second Edition, 

“A very valuable theological work.”— Guardian. 














OF GREAT INTEREST AT THE 
PRESENT TIME, 


The CHURCH and NEW 
CENTURY PROBLEMS. By the Right 
Rey. the LORD BISHOP of DURHAM ; 
the Revs. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Canon GORE, Canon BARNETT, A. 
CHANDLER, T. C. FRY, A. L. LIL- 
LEY, and P. DEARMER. With Intro- 
duction by W. J. HOCKING, Vicar of 
All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

‘¢An excellent book, consisting of a series of 
short and stirring addresses by well-known church- 
men,”—Literary World, 





NOW READY. 


PLAY and POLITICS: 


Reminiscences of Malaya. By an OLD 
RESIDENT. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The GOBLIN: a Novel. By 
CATHERINE §8, and FLORENCE 
FOSTER. 


“Thoroughly wholesome ‘and enjoyable, and 
well written.”-—Athenewm. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS 


BY 
ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. each. 


MARGET at the MANSE. 
THREE GIRLS in a FLAT. 
A HAUNTED TOWN. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——— 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A YEAR IN CHINA, 
_ 1899-1900. 
By CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G., 


Late Hon. Attaché to H.M. Legation in Peking. 


With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A thoroughly interesting 
volume.” 

PILOT.— Must take its place among the most useful 
and most amusing of recent books of travel.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘We have nothing but 
praise for this most interesting volume.” 





MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS of 


an OPIUM KATER; MURDER as a FINE ART; The 
ENGLISH MAIL COACH; and other Essays. Demy 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, net. [Heady on Tuesday. 





READY ON TUESDAY. 
A NEW NOVEL 
BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


IN BAD COMPANY, and other 


Stories. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





LATEST VOLUME OF THE 


NEW ISSUE OF THE BORDER EDITION 
OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
A LEGEND of MONTROSE and The 


BLACK DWARF. With 7 Etchings. Crown 8vo, taste- 
fully bound in blue cloth, gilt, 6s. 


Study in the Phenomenology of Ethics. By A. E. 
TAYLOR, Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Philosophy 
at the Owens College, Manchester. 8vo, 1Us. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—“A notable performance......The con- 
clusions are argued with a force and ingenuity which must 
secure for them the examination they deserve.” 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND 


VIEWED in CONNEXION with its PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY. By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, D.C.L., 
&c. Third Edition, with 4 Maps and numerous IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


DANTE: his Times and his Work. 


By ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By E. J. MATHEW. 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 


HISTORY of MATHEMATICS. By 


WALTER W. ROUSE BALL, Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
A Manual of Laboratory Practice. By EDWARD B. 
TITCHENER. Vol. I. QUALITATIVE EXPERI- 

MENTS. Part I. STUDENT’S MANUAL. 6vo, 8s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT'S 
LIST. 


—_—~>—_ 


NEW WORK BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON 
MASK. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Author of ‘ An Idler in Old France,’ ‘ The Silent Gate,’ &c. 


“The entire history of the lugubrious tragedy of his 
twenty-four years’ imprisonment has been laid open from 
point to point, and its progress is told with admirable clear- 
ness and eloquence by Mr. Tighe Hopkins.”—Sunday Sun. 

‘“‘Mr. Tighe Hopkins, who has done some pleasant ex- 
ploring in those by-paths of history where so many fasci- 
nated wayfarers linger, has just published an interesting 
account of the solution of the ancient mystery of ‘The Man 
in the Iron Mask.’”—Daily News. 


NEW NOVEL BY B. PAUL NEUMAN. 


READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE STORY OF ROGER 


KING. 
The Race he ran, the Weight he carried, and 
the Prize he won. 
By B. PAUL NEUMAN, 
Author of ‘ The Supplanter,’ ‘The Uttermost Farthing,’ &c. 


MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


HIS OWN FATHER. 
By W. E, NORRIS, 


Author of ‘ My Friend Jim,’ ‘ Major and Minor,’ &c. 


‘*Many readers will follow this delightful comedy with 
all the pleasure they are wont to find in Mr. Norris’s stories. 
‘ His Own Father’ is excellent reading, and well worthy of 
its author.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW ROMANCE OF LOVE AND CRIME 


BY HUME NISBET. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


CHILDREN OF HERMES. 


By HUME NISBET, 
Author of ‘ Bail Up,’ ‘ The Swampers,’ &c. 


‘The ‘ Children of Hermes’ is an extremely able book,” 
Glasgow Herald, 


NEW NOVEL BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THIS BODY OF DEATH. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 

Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul,’ ‘ No Saint,’ &c. 
“In ‘This Body of Death’ the writer is above her own 
average, almost at her best. The characters are very buman 
and well handled. They have real hearts and brains, and 
not only grasp but retain the attention of those who submit 
themselves to the romancist’s spell.”— Glode, 














MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S 
NEW STORY. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE LIFE ROMANTIC. 


Including the Love-Letters of the King. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
Author of ‘The Quest of the Golden Girl,’ &. 

“On the whole, then, we make bold to say that Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne’s book is quite as good as ‘ The Quest 
of the Golden Girl.’ Some readers may think it better.” 

Morning Post. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AMUSEMENT ONLY. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘ The Beetle,’ ‘ Frivolities,’ ‘ Curios,’ &c. 


“Mr. Richard Marsh is an extraordinarily clever and 
amusing story-teller, with a kind of inventiveness and a vein 
of humour which are original and peculiar.”— Scotsman. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


—\_>—— 
AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


IN TIBET and CHINESE TUR- 


KESTAN. Being the Record of Three Years’ Explora- 
tion. By Capt. H. H. P. DEASY, late 16th Queen’s 
Lancers, Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical 
Society. With Appendices, Maps, and Illustrations, 
Cloth gilt, 21s. net. (Ready April 22. 





AN INTERESTING STUDY OF CATHOLICISM. 


FIFTY YEARS of CATHOLIC LIFE 


and PROGRESS, under the Rule of Cardinal Wiseman, 
Cardinal Manning, and Cardinal Vaughan. By PERCY 


FITZGERALD. With Photogravure Portraits. Cloth, 
2 vols. 21s. [April 22. 


‘*The history of the Catholic movement, more especially 
in the latter part of the century, is full of interest, not only 
as depicting the process of the development of the Church 
itself, but also by reason of the many famous people con- 
nected with it. The writing of this history by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has been carried out in such a manner as to render 
it thoroughly readable; and one of the features of the 
volume is the sketches of notable personages who have 
figured in the Catholic movement during the present era.” 


COLLOQUIES of CRITICISM. By 
? Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. éd. net. 

“ This book, the authorship of which is shrouded in such 
mystery that even the publisher has not been told who the 
author is, is essentially a book for the reading public. It 
discusses such questions as why novels of village and lower 
life are popular; the secret of the popularity of Scott and 
Dickens; Jane Austen ; minor poets, their minds and man- 
ners; and many kindred subjects.” 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


The WIZARD’S KNOT. By William 


BARRY, Author of ‘The Two Standards,’ ‘ Arden Mas- 

siter,’ &c. (‘‘ Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.”’) 6s. 
“*The Wizard’s Knot’ is a romance of rare intensity of 
pathos, of tragic power in the delineation of passion and its 
consequences, and of exquisite tenderness in its treatment 
of love and sin and suffering...... Any one who wants to read 
the depths of Irish character with eyes of sympathy will 
thank Mr. Barry for this true and tender romance. In 
everything but form it is a beautiful poem. There has been 

nothing finer for a long time in imaginative fiction.” 
Scotsman, 





A FASCINATING NOVEL OF CANADIAN LIFE 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


A DAUGHTER of PATRICIANS. 


By F. CLIFFORD SMITH. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 


AMONG the SYRINGAS. By Mary 


E. MANN, Author of ‘Moonlight,’ &c. (‘‘ Unwin’s 
Green Cloth Library.”’) 6s. 








FIRST IMPRESSION SOLD OUT. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


LOVE LETTERS. By BARRY PAIN. Second Impres- 
sion now ready. Small crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 2s. 

“ Will be widely read for pure entertainment ; but, besides 
that, it repays study for the ingenuity with which sound 
criticism is employed in the guise of mockery.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘Altogether this is likely to be the funniest book of the 
year.” —Star. 


A NEW NOVEL OF GHETTO LIFE. 


NAOMI’S EXODUS. By Lily H. 
MONTAGU. Crown 6vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 





BY RITA. 


The ENDING of MY DAY. By the 
Author of ‘ Vanity : the Confessions of a Court Modiste,’ 
&c. (‘*Unwin’s Copyright Novels Series.’’) Clotb, 


2s. 6d. 





“AS GOOD AS DOOLEY.” 


GEORGIE: the Diary of an Observant 


Boy. By S. E. KISER. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PAGES from a JOURNAL: Essays, 
Notes, and Tales from a Journal of the Last Thirty 
Years. By MARK RUTHERFORD, Author of ‘Clara 
Hopgood,’ &c. Second Impression. Cloth, 6s. 


FALAISE: the Story of the Town 
of the Conqueror. By A. BOWMAN DODD. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 





London : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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—— 


Some Records of the Later Life of Harriet, 
Countess Granville. By her Grand- 
daughter, Susan H. Oldfield. With 
Portraits. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus sequel to the delightful ‘Letters of 

Harriet, Countess Granville,’ which, edited 

and annotated with filial care by Mr. 

F. Leveson Gower, were published seven 

years ago, is perforce rather disappoint- 

ing. The earlier volumes were a “ human 
document” of the most pleasing sort. 

Marked by keen observation, abundant 

humour, and strong, but gracious indi- 

viduality, they threw welcome light on 
the seemliest phases of fashionable society 
in England and on the Continent between 

1810 and 1845, intimately acquainted us 

with the generally happy experiences of 

the letter-writer throughout the whole of 
her married life, and showed, as her son 
said, ‘‘ how free from selfishness and world- 
liness a person may remain in the midst of 

a very worldly existence.” Mrs. Oldfield 

could do no more than discreetly draw the 

curtain from so much of a long widowhood 
as the public has any right to pry into. 

She presents a picture of a beautiful old age, 

but it is of necessity limited in its sphere 

and trivial in many of its details. 

The daughter of the fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire was more than sixty when her hus- 
band’s death terminated, according to 
Charles Greville’s description, ‘“‘an union 
that was crowned with more than common 
felicity’ and had “‘ proved incomparably the 
greatest of the many blessings vouchsafed 
to Lord Granville through the whole course 
of his prosperous career.” The blow was 
so great to her that ‘‘she entirely gave up 
the world,” avoiding nearly all society 
except that of her immediate relatives and 
of the poor, whose lives she brightened by 
her practical charity. In deferenceto her grief, 
her son the late Earl Granville was always 
called Leveson by her and in her presence, 
except when the family and popular nick- 
name of ‘‘ Puss” was substituted; and 
Mrs. Oldfield tells us that at first ‘“ my 
little brother Granville was kept out of the 





way on account of his name, which she 
could not hear without emotion.” But her 
sorrow was not allowed to breed selfishness, 
and, living on till 1862, when her age was 
seventy-eight, her self-sacrificing devotion 
to those around her—notably to her brother, 
the late Duke of Devonshire, and to her 
sister, Lady Carlisle, both of whom were 
her seniors—appears to have increased as 
their years advanced. The latest entry in 
her profuse commonplace books was apt :— 

It is the endurance of blank interval, 

The patient suffering where no action is, 

That proves our nature. Many are who act. 

But oh! how few endure! 

Extracts from these commonplace books 
make up more than half of the volume 
before us. Themselves mostly extracts 
“from a vast variety of authors of every 
opinion and almost of every creed,” but 
now and then with the addition of shrewd 
comments of her own, they are chiefly in- 
teresting as showing how intelligent and 
sympathetic was Lady Granville’s extremely 
comprehensive reading, and how diligent 
she was to the very last in ‘improving 
her mind.”’ Some of her remarks are dis- 
tinctly amusing, as in the following case, 
where she discusses ‘The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’ :— 

‘** Georgy sends me these unpublished verses, 
telling me that the difference of opinion is great 
and asking for mine, which is, 


What is a wonder, 

And eke a blunder, 

Is to make rhyme supply, 
Not asking reason why! 


“Tl n’y a qu’un pas” between ‘‘ ridicule et 
sublime.” Yet—I am captivated, hors de moi, 
and thrilling under its spirit. This is perhaps 
what Mr. Tennyson wanted.’” 
Again, she can be acutely critical. 
Aubrey de Vere she says :— 

‘¢* What is the matter with this poet? I 
believe that he is not one. His feeling and his 
piety delight me. I do not think his verses 
affected, but they are forced.’” 

The “Georgy” referred to above was 
Lady Granville’s literary daughter, Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. A profound friendship 
—which was a separate part of, if not apart 
from, the close tie of kinship—bound these 
two together, and its strength as well as its 
beauty became more manifest after Lady 
Georgiana turned Roman Catholic, to her 
mother’s great distress. Here is a cha- 
racteristic entry in the diary for 1855 :— 

‘‘Tn a letter from Georgy, ‘Strange how one 
survives oneself. But you will understand. I 
must copy out something of Dr, Newman’s, 
which is as if J was speaking to you: ‘‘ This 
only thing I know, that there is between you 
and me so strange a unity of thought that I 
should have deemed it quite impossible, before 
I found it actually to exist, between any two 
persons whatever, and which, widely as we are 
separated in opinion...... is to me inexplicable. 
I find it difficult to explain what I mean; we 
disagree certainly on the most important sub- 
jects, but there is an unaccountable correspond- 
ence in the views we take of things, in our im- 
pressions, in the lines in which our minds move, 
and the issues to which they come, our judg- 
ment of what is great and little, in the manner 
in which objects affect our feelings.” Ever, 
dearest, your most affectionate, G. F.’” 

More pathetic is this passage in an older 
letter from mother to daughter :— 

** Do you remember a verse of yours I put in 
my book ? 


Of Mr. 


E’en now Thy glory passeth by, 
Unseen, but not unknown. 





I am not sure of the exact words. Well, it is 
that I did not realise so much that as anything 
beyond imagination. I suppose living (on these 
subjects) alone, and attaching myself for the 
first time to much of the practical duties of 
religion, has, in one sense, narrowed my mind. 
I am not sure that I am not getting very pre- 
judiced ; you must come and set me right, my 
dearest child, and let me see before me the 
most liberal and enlarged feeling about others 
with the firmest hold of yourown. Iam only 
sure of one thing, that when difference of 
opinion is merely difference of opinion, where 
God is all in all, 

no tie can be lessened, no bond severed. I 
could go on for an hour, but I must just add 
that you must not stay away too long, lest you 
should find me a Methodist or an idiot !” 

Of Lady Granville’s relations with her 
other daughter, Lady Rivers, and her 
grandchildren, with her sons, and with 
others, Mrs. Oldfield supplies many highly 
acceptable illustrations, in which there are 
frequent flashes of the humour that was 
more constant, but scarcely brighter or 
sharper, in the days of Lady Granville’s 
‘‘ worldly existence.” If she seldom dined 
out, she could appreciate any witty talk 
that was reported to her. The Susan in 
the following extract from a letter to Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton was Lady Rivers :— 

‘* Susan and Rivers dined at Stafford House 
yesterday. She says the conversation at dinner 
was most excessively agreeable and interesting. 
She sat by Lord Wensleydale, who sat by the 
Duchess, and the Bishop of Oxford on the 
Duchess’s other side ; but Susan says she never 
was so amused in her life as at the sight of the 
Duchess’s face when Lord Wensleydale, in a 
clear, investigating voice and manner, cried out: 
‘ Well, Duchess, what did you think of Spurgeon 
yesterday?’ The dear Duchess’s discomfiture 
was so great that it would have been very em- 
barrassing had not the Bishop most amiably 
exclaimed : ‘Nevermind me. I only look upon 
it as going to hear a very fine actor,’ and then 
he poured forth a whole history of the most 
amusing anecdotes and facts about the great 
celebrity. Susan says: ‘I saw in his face that 
he would give the world to go and hear him 
himself.’ ” 

A few weeks later, in 1855, Lady Gran- 
ville went to hear Mr. Spurgeon preach, and 


he 

‘¢does not seem to have pleased her. She says 
in a letter to Lady Georgiana Fullerton: ‘ You 
know my dislike to walking backwards and 
forwards, turning, bowing. What must I think 
of wriggling and joking? And then came those 
most dear to me, talking of being thrilled, as 
for the first time awakened. I cannot give it a 
thought, but I hate descriptions about it.’ ” 

During one of her visits to Lady Carlisle, 
at Castle Howard, Lady Granville met 
Macaulay, of whom she wrote :— 

‘* Macaulay is an (almost) never-ceasing talker, 
and pours out the prodigious stores of learning, 
wit, and eloquence with such an absorption in 
his subject that I doubted when I heard him if 
he would not go on just the same if everybody 
left the room. Somebody asked the Duchess 
of Sutherland (after a dinner at Stafford House) 
if he liked the society of women, and whom he 
seemed to prefer. She answered, ‘ Oh, he only 
looks upon us all in the light of interruptions.’ ”» 

During a visit to the Sutherlands of 
Dunrobin she met the author of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ whom Macaulay thought more 
than an interruption to his monologue :— 

‘‘Mrs. B. Stowe and family are arrived. We 
are very much amused with the young ladies, so 
extremely different from anything in the shape 
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of young ladies one ever saw before; talking 
much, giving their opinions most decidedly on 
all subjects, never saying, ‘ Good night,’ ‘ Good 
morning,’ ‘if you please,’ or ‘thank you,’ 
leaning their elbows well on the table at dinner, 
saying ‘Ma’ at every word, knives in their 
mouths. All this strikes one, but I have been 
driving with them to-day and discovering their 
good points ; great and most proper admiration 
of their mother, who reads all her books to 
them before they are published, and clever and 
discriminating appreciation of their beauties. 
Mrs. Stowe has always had a passion for writing 
ever since she was quite achild. ‘ Uncle Tom’ 
she wrote every word of herself ; now she always 
has some one to dictate to. She is very pleasant 
and interesting to listen to, but I do not think 
one would discover her wonderful powers from 
her conversation.” 


Two passages in Lady Granville’s diaries 
well indicate her healthy views on religion. 
The first is introduced by Mrs. Oldfield :— 


‘*There is a quaint little comment on the 
following passage from Hannah More’s letters : 
* The standard of religion should always be kept 
high. The very best of us are sure to pull it 
down a great many pegs in our practice.’ This 
is Lady Granville’s comment: ‘No, Hannah, 
lower the standard, and put in more pegs.’ ” 


As regards the other, Mrs. Oldfield says : 


“‘T think this passage refers to a sum of 
money which she lent to the curate of one of the 
churches she was in the habit of attending, who 
had got into money difficulties and applied to 
her for assistance. And it is probably with 
reference to this that she writes in her book in 
the following year on June 4: ‘I have for 
several days debated in my mind if I should 
remind (a most distressed and unhappy 
man) of rather a large sum of money which he 
owes me. The following text in this morning’s 
lesson decided the question: ‘‘ Sufficient to this 
man is this punishment ; so that ye ought rather 
to forgive him, and comfort him, lest perhaps 
such a one should be swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow.”’” 


The attractions of this volume are con- 
siderably enhanced by its numerous repro- 
ductions of choice family portraits. 











What is Christianity? By Adolf Harnack. 
Translated by T. Bailey Saunders. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

At who are interested in matters of reli- 

gious thought will welcome the appearance 

in an English dress of this little book, in 
which the distinguished historian of dogma 
seeks to present a short and plain statement 
of the teaching of Christ, of the Gospel and 
its history. The aim proposed is to dis- 
tinguish “‘ husk” from “ kernel ”—that is, 
not only to separate the essential meaning 
from all those alien accretions with which 
the vicissitudes of nineteen centuries of 
human history may be supposed to have over- 
laid and obscured it, but also to reach the 
true significance among forms of expression 
determined by the influence of the conditions 
and current tradition of Christ’s own time, 
and to reject inconsistent elements imported 
by the Evangelists on whose narratives we 
must rely. This, of course, is an endeavour 
that it is the fashion of the present day to 
make, and Prof. Harnack, it is needless to 
say, brings to his task great erudition, in- 
sight, and feeling. In this series of lectures 
there is no pedantry or ponderous learning ; 
the huge mass of materials is handled with 
consummate clearness and simplicity. 

The author is not concerned to dis- 





tinguish the teaching of Christ from the 
teaching of sages such as Socrates or Buddha. 
Such comparisons possess undeniable fasci- 
nation; but the present object of the lecturer 
is a positive statement. In three proposi- 
tions he sums up the Gospel of Christ: 
first, the kingdom of God and its coming; 
secondly, God the Father and the infinite 
value of the human soul; thirdly, the higher 
righteousness and the commandment of love: 

‘“*The three spheres which we have distin- 
guished—the kingdom of God, God as the Father 
and the infinite value of the human soul, and 
the higher righteousness showing itself in love 
—coalesce; for ultimately the kingdom is 
nothing but the treasure which the soul pos- 
sesses in the eternal and merciful God. It needs 
only a few touches to develope this thought into 
everything that, taking Jesus’s sayings as its 
groundwork, Christendom has known and strives 
to maintain as hope, faith, and love.” 

The Gospel, then, taught the relation of 
every living soul to the eternal God—a rela- 
tion as tender, trusting, and intimate as that 
of son to father: from the relation of all to 
God springs a relation as deep and loving of 
all to each other. The Gospel is not con- 
cerned to lay down any definite tenets of 
life, is not applicable to any one social 
system or grade of civilization, does not 
involve any theory of science or philosophy, 
is wedded to no doctrine or scheme of 
worship. It is as eternal and universal as 
the elements of humanity which it addresses ; 
it deals with the deepest motives, from which 
all the rest will flow. Again, the Gospel is 
not concerned with the personality of Christ : 
it “‘ has to do with the Father only, and not 
with the Son.” This bold assertion at 
any rate enables Prof. Harnack to put 
aside the narratives of the Saviour’s birth, as 
having no real connexion with or corrobora- 
tion from His teaching; and, while admitting 
the difficulties involved in the miracles, he 
warns the reader not to be deterred by them 
from participating in the truth of Ohrist’s 
message. And similarly of the problem of 
Christ’s title ‘‘Son of God”: in a sense the 
Gospel regards every man who knows God 
as the son of God; yet Christ in an especial 
degree claimed a knowledge of God anda 
mission to proclaim Him. 

‘*How He came to this consciousness of the 
unique character of His relation to God as a 
Son, how He came to the consciousness of His 
power and to the consciousness of the obliga- 
tion and the mission which this power carries 
with it, is His secret, and no psychology will 
ever fathom it.’-~ 
Possibly the difficulty was lessened, the 
Berlin professor imagines, by the conception 
of the Messiah which was so important 
among the Jews in Christ’s days. 

After stating his view of Christ’s teach- 
ing Prof. Harnack traces the history of the 
idea of Christ in the Churches. Even in 
the apostolic age it was on the Person of 
Christ that attention began to be centred, 
on His death as an expiatory sacrifice, 
and on His resurrection as a triumph over 
death and a pledge of eternal life for 
the believer. Then came St. Paul, who 


imparted a more speculative form to these 
convictions and developed the idea of the 
redemption; he was the first to intel- 
lectualize Christianity and to bring into 
prominence the importance of right doc- 
trine. This insistence on orthodoxy grew 
stronger as the Churches, in contact with 





Greek philosophy and in conflict with 
Gnosticism, more and more defined a specu- 
lative system of dogmas. Hence the ten- 
dency to substitute for charity, for the sense 
of the Divine Fatherhood and the human 
brotherhood, acceptance of a set of tenets 
as the essence of Christianity. Further 
influences supervened when the Church 
became allied with temporal power and 
grandeur. 

Probably no one living has a better title 
to be heard on these matters than Prof. 
Harnack. His accounts, first of Catholicism, 
then of Greek and of Roman Catholicism, 
form an able if decidedly hostile analysis 
of the most far-reaching and complex move- 
ments of religious history. Of the Roman 
Church he says :— 

‘*The Gospel says ‘Christ’s kingdom is not 
of this world,’ but the Church has set up an 
earthly kingdom. Christ leads His disciples 
away from political and ceremonious religion, 
and places every man face to face with God, 
sence but here, on the contrary, man is bound to 
an earthly institution with chains that cannot 
be broken, and he must obey: it is only when 
he obeys that he approaches God.” 

The lectures conclude with a survey of 
Protestantism. No doubt, under the domina- 
tion of the medieval Church, the spirit of 
personal Christianity never, he admits, 
perished, yet it was at the Reformation that 
the freedom of the soul, its direct relation to 
God, was again, in the spirit of the Gospel, 
put forward as the essence of religion :— 

‘Protestantism reckons upon the Gospel 

being something so simple, so divine, and 
therefore so truly human, as to be most certain 
of being understood when it is left entirely free, 
and also to produce essentially the same experi- 
ences and convictions in individual souls.” 
Yet Prof. Harnack does not shrink from 
warning Protestantism of the danger of lay- 
ing stress on doctrines and forms, and of 
setting up external authorities and supports 
rather than insisting on personal faith— 
the tendencies which mark Catholicism. 

This brief notice is enough to show that 
the professor has dealt with the most moment- 
ous issues of belief and the widest range of 
history; he has traversed ground where the 
hottest controversies have raged and still 
rage; and it is obvious that his historical 
view is largely determined by his conception 
of the meaning of the Gospel, and that in- 
volves his view of Christ’s Personality. Yet 
even those who disagree with him must 
recognize his high feeling and fine insight. 
Nor can readers fail to be grateful to Mr. 
Bailey Saunders for a version from the 
German so excellent that it is hardly ever 
felt to be a translation. 








A Garden of Simples. By Martha Bockée 
Flint. (Nutt.) 
Tue most capacious appetite for horticul- 
tural and botanical gossip must have been 
pretty well sated in the last ten years or 
so; for though it is more than twice that 
time since the late Mr. H. A. Bright’s two 
charming little books, ‘A Year in a Lan- 
cashire Garden’ and ‘The English Flower 
Garden,’ appeared and gave the impulse 
to literary gardening, some little time was 
yet to elapse before the discreet publisher 
should perceive that there was money in 
it, and call into existence the Lamias and 
Veronicas, the Elizabeths and Sylvanas, 
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who—if they have not exactly discovered 
the garden—have in a score of dainty 
volumes brought it within the purview of 
the polite world. 

Mrs. Flint’s small collection of essays, 
taking its name from the first, has its 
touch of originality, not only in coming 
from a quarter of the globe which has 
from its own wild flora contributed much 
to the furnishing of our gardens—the land 
which has sent us the kalmia and the 
azalea, the cenothera and the sunflower, 
and a hundred more without which our 
borders would hardly know themselves—but 
also in dealing with the plants as individuals 
rather than as the raw material of horticul- 
ture. A good deal of interesting plant-lore 
and gossip is here collected. We have re- 
ferred to American species which have come 
to us as garden plants, but a good many of 
our wild flowers are also immigrants, as every 
botanist knows. It is pleasant to think 
that we do not receive without any return. 
The /ythrum, or purple loosestrife, about 
thirty years ago ‘‘appeared on the banks 
of the Walkill,” whence it spread to the 
Hudson, and now is “traveling” through 
Connecticut. The curious thing is that it 
was traced, not directly to England, but to 
Australia, the seeds having come in a con- 
signment of wool from New South Wales. 

Mrs. Flint is perplexed, as was Mr. 
Bright before her, by Bacon’s reference 
to the ‘‘strawberry leaves dying, which 
yield a most excellent cordial smell.” But 
Bacon was not thinking of the cultivated 
plant that we now know. If any one will 
walk in autumn, say on a sunny day in the 
latter half of September, through a coppice 
where strawberry plants carpet the ground, 
he will find that the scent of the dying 
strawberry leaf is no “mere fond and 
foolish fancy” of Bacon’s, as Mr. Bright 
was half inclined profanely to suggest, nor 
by any means “‘a perfume,” as Mrs. Flint 
fancies, ‘‘too subtile to be often perceived.” 
Once recognized, it cannot be mistaken. It 
is creditable to Mrs. Flint to know the 
customs of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
regard to roasted apples; but she must not 
suppose that in company with “caraway or 
coriander seeds” (more accurately comfits) 
they form part of the habitual diet of that 
institution. On one day in the year, and 
so far as we know, one only, they are 
indeed served in the Combination Room 
after dinner; and just so far testify by 
their presence to ‘‘the conservative tone ” 
of the college. 

We find at last in these pages the solu- 
tion of a mystery which has vexed us for 
many years, even as it seems to have vexed 
the learned Mr. Bright. What was the 
‘“‘pusley”” which gave so much trouble to 
the author of ‘My Summer in a Garden ’— 
that delightful book, never known in Eng- 
land as it deserved to be, and now, we fear, 
wholly forgotten ? Merely, it appears, “the 
ubiquitous purslane ’’—ubiquitous in Ame- 
rica, but little known as a garden weed in 
England, being represented only by one 
wild species, and that not very common, 
though another kind was once a favourite 
potherb. It was not, however, the ‘“‘percile” 
of ‘ Piers Plowman,’ which was undoubtedly 
parsley. The “percile and parettes” of 
Mrs. Flint’s first quotation from that work 
just correspond with the “‘chibbolles and 








chervelles”’ of the other. Who told her 
that parsley was not brought into England 
until the sixteenth century we cannot say, 
but Chaucer’s cook knew all about it. 
While we are on herbs, let us cap her 
distich, 

Who eats sage in May 

Shall live for aye, 


with a line ascribed, we believe, to Salerno : 

Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescit in horto? 
She may also like to know that ‘ Whissen- 
boss” is a name for the guelder-rose in the 
English Midlands. 

It is pleasant to see the American 
euphemism for rhubarb, “ pie-plant,’’ duly 
recorded. It was no doubt invented to dis- 
guise the somewhat painful associations of 
the generic name. The statement that 
‘gorgeous colouring, rank growth...... 
are the main characteristics” of the Com- 
posites reminds the reader that the true daisy 
is unknown in America. We have before 
now witnessed the delight of cultivated 
Americans at being shown for the first 
time ‘‘ the daisy of poetry, sir.’’ 

Mrs. Flint writes mostly in a simple and 
pleasant style. When she does try a fine 
phrase, as in the following— 

‘* Every one of these old names is sesame to the 
treasure-vaults of the past. They awaken and 
foster the psychometric power. They belong 
with [sic] our grandmothers’ samplers and 
willow ware ’— 

the effect is rather startling. But she does 
not do it often. 

Some of her etymologies seem to want 
verification. ‘‘Carrot’’ may have a Celtic 
origin, ‘‘ chicory” an Egyptian, but both 
passed through Greek and Latin on their 
way tous. Her American Indian names we 
take on trust. 








South Africa a Century Ago. Letters written 
from the Cape of Good Hope (1797-1801) 
by the Lady Anne Tiemeall Edited, with 
a Memoir and Brief Notes, by W. H. 
Wilkins. With a Portrait. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

Lapy ANNE Barnarp, whose letters from 

the Cape during its first occupation by the 

British are now published, is best known 

to the literary reader, under her maiden 

name of Lindsay, as the author of ‘ Auld 

Robin Gray,’ one of the most simple and 

pathetic of those imitations of the old Scot- 

tish ballads which so many Scottish gentle- 
women produced in the eighteenth century. 

Thanks to Scott, we know more about the 

composition of ‘Auld Robin Gray’ than of 

its rivals. In the edition of the song which 

Scott edited for the Bannatyne Club in 18235, 

the year of its author’s death, he was able 

to print a long and interesting letter in 
which she confessed her authorship, which, 
with the disinclination for publicity shown 
by many of her contemporaries among her 
countrywomen, notably by Miss Ferrier, 
she had kept a secret for exactly fifty 
years. Her own family were, indeed, in 
no doubt on the subject: they had been 
in at the birth of the poem. Miss “ Suff”— 
or Sophy—Johnstone had a song “‘of no great 
delicacy” with a charming melody, which 
she used to sing in her friends’ drawing- 
rooms in that outspoken age. Lady Anne 

Lindsay, then a girl of twenty-two, lamented 

that so fine an air should be devoted to 





ribaldry, and sat down one day to write 
more suitable words. 
‘*T longed,” she told Scott, 

**to sing old Sophy’s story to different words, 
and give to its plaintive tones some little his- 
tory of virtuous distress in humble life, such as 
might suit it. While attempting to effect this 
in my closet, I called to my little sister...... who 
was the only person near me, ‘I have been 
writing a ballad, my dear; I am oppressing my 
heroine with many misfortunes. I have already 
sent her Jamie to sea, and broken her father’s 
arm, and made her mother fall sick, and given 
her Auld Robin Gray’ [the old herd at Bal- 
carres] ‘for her lover; but I wish to load her 
with a fifth sorrow within the four lines, poor 
thing! Help me to one.’ ‘ Steal the cow, sister 
Anne,’ said the little Elizabeth. The cow was 
immediately lifted by me, and thesong completed.” 


At once it became a great popular 
favourite, all who heard it begging for the 
favour of a copy, and thus contributing to 
its diffusion. Soon it led to a considerable 
controversy, of which Lady Anne gave an 
amusing account from memory :— 

‘**Robin Gray ’ was either a very very ancient 
ballad, composed perhaps by David Rizzio, and 
a great curiosity—ora very very modern matter, 
and no curiusity at all. Iwas persecuted to avow 
whether I had written it or not,—where I had 
got it. Old Sophy kept my counsel, and I kept 
my own, in spite of the gratification of seeing a 
reward of twenty guineas offered in the news- 
papers to the person who should ascertain the 
point past a doubt, and the still more flattering 
circumstance of a visit from Mr. Jerningham, 
secretary to the Antiquarian Society, who en- 
deavoured to entrap the truth from me in a 
manner I took amiss. Had he asked me the 
question obligingly, I should have told him the 
fact distinctly and confidentially. The annoy- 
ance, however, of this important ambassador 
from the antiquaries was amply repaid to me by 
the noble exhibition of the ‘Ballat of Auld 
Robin Gray’s Courtship,’ as performed by 
dancing dogs under my window. It proved its 
popularity from the highest to the lowest, and 
gave me pleasure while I hugged myself in my 
obscurity.” 

Scott is said to have detected one detail 
in the song which conclusively proved its 
modernity. If young Jamie had really 
been a contemporary of ‘Signor David” 
he would have been foolish indeed to go to 
sea in the hope of “ making his crown a 
pound ” in order to advance his prospects 
of marriage, for the depreciation of the 
Scottish coinage caused the crown in 1582 
to be worth forty shillings Scots. It is not 
generally known, by the way, that Lady 
Anne Barnard in her later years amused 
herself by writing a sequel to her beautiful 
song, in which she attempted to do poetic 
justice. In this continuation Auld Robin 
falls sick, confesses that he himself stole 
the cow to force Jenny to marry him, 
and that he spread the report of Jamie’s 
death to the same end, leaves Jamie all 
his possessions in recompense, dies—and 
the young lovers are at last united. The 
style of this sequel affords the only ground 
for doubting Lady Anne’s authorship of 
the original ballad, though Scott thought it 
worth printing in the edition aforesaid. 

The quotations here made from Lady 
Anne’s letter will show the reader that 
she possessed a pleasant sense of humour 
and an agreeable, though not always 
exact, style. Accordingly, we expected 
pleasure in reading the nineteen letters 
of hers which Mr. Wilkins has rescued 
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from their hiding-place at Melville Castle 
and has edited; nor was the expecta- 
tion disappointed. They are admirable 
specimens of the epistolary style of the 
eighteenth century, in which a shrewd, 
widely experienced, and humorous gentle- 
woman expresses her opinions of a new world 
with entire frankness and frequent flashes 
of wit. When she was forty-three—that 
dangerous age—Lady Anne Lindsay mar- 
ried a young man of twenty-eight. It was 
suspected that she had remained single so 
long less from want of offers than from an 
ill-requited affection for Pitt’s friend and 
fellow-politician, the Hal Dundas who saw 
two Speakers in the well-known epigram. 
Mr. Barnard, who had lately retired from 
the army and was the son of the Bishop of 
Limerick, is a somewhat shadowy per- 
sonality, on whom these letters throw little 
light, although the reader may have a 
shrewd suspicion that the grey mare was 
the better horse. At any rate, Lady 
Anne bestirred herself most energetically to 
get him some employment—or at least a 
sinecure—under Government. Dundas, who 
afterwards earned such a dubious reputation 
as the chief dispenser of patronage in Scot- 
land, but redeemed himself in our eyes by 
making Scott a sheriff, was then President 
of the Board of Control and Secretary for 
War. Like the country girl in Allan 
Ramsay, Lady Anne seems to have been 
‘*no’ blate,” and bombarded Dundas with 
applications for her husband. She implies 
that she had a stronger claim on Dundas 
than had ever been supposed, and one can- 
not help feeling that there was a slight lack 
of good taste in her zeal. ‘Am I not 
therefore doubly bound,” she writes, 

‘*my dear friend, to use every exertion which 
zeal, duty, and gratitude can give, with a friend 
who has long been mine, who knows our situa- 
tion, and who, I trust, wi!l not on this occasion 
desert me, to replace to my husband the 
pleasures of which I have deprived him, to 
secure my own comfort amongst my own 
friends? I throw myself on you with earnest- 
ness and hope; you owe me some happiness, in 
truth you do. Pay me by making me the means 
of serving a man who has rebuilt in a consider- 
able degree what tumbled to its foundation, who 
makes my happiness his study.” 

There is something too closely suggestive 
of damages for breach of promise in this 
appeal to be altogether pleasing. However, 
it was efficacious, and Dundas appointed 
Barnard secretary to the new government 
which the capture of the Cape had made 
it necessary to send out. Lady Anne was 
not satisfied with the prospect of banish- 
ment, even on 3,500/. a year, and with the 
assurance that, as the Governor would not 
take his wife with him, she would be the 
first lady in the new colony. But she got a 
strong hint from Dundas that it was this or 
nothing, and at once acquiesced. When she 
sailed for Cape Town, he asked her to 
‘‘conciliate the Dutch as much as possible, 
and to write to him freely about everything 
that occurred.” She seems to have obeyed 
both injunctions, and the nineteen readable 
letters here printed supply a clear and 
instructive account of the state of South 
Africa when the British flag was first hoisted 
over Cape Town. Lady Anne apologizes 
in one of them for giving her “ miserable 
female notions” on anything of importance, 
but her claim for honesty will be as freely 





admitted by the modern reader as it was by 
“‘that partial pair of black sparklers” with 
which Dundas read her brilliant letters. 

“The student of history will note,” as 
the editor of these letters justly observes, 
‘that many of the same problems presented 
themselves for solution a century ago in 
South Africa as present themselves to-day ; 
the same difficulties arose, and perhaps the 
same mistakes were committed on either 
side.” We cannot deal here at any length 
with these problems, which are rather 
political than literary in their bearings, 
though we may just mention the hospital 
scandal of 1797; the natural hesitation of the 
Cape Dutch to display loyalty to the British 
until they were sure that our flag would not 
be hauled down at the first opportunity, 
and leave them exposed to the reprisals of 
the nationalists, as indeed did happen; the 
dislike of loyalists to see any favour— 
even an invitation to a Government ball— 
shown to the “disaffected”; and the first 
attempt to establish a corps of Cape volun- 
teers for the protection of the colony. We 
prefer to direct attention to the less con- 
troversial parts of the work. Lady Anne’s 
little thumb-nail sketches of Cape society 
and the neighbouring country are perfectly 
delightful, incisive, direct, and sparkling. 
Her letters are, in fact, as entertaining as 
any novel, in so far as the background and 
the incidental characters are concerned, 
though it must be confessed that the plot is 
merely of interest to politicians. Some of her 
notes on the “‘ Boers from the country,” whose 
distinction from the inhabitants of Cape 
Town and its immediate neighbourhood 
was already well marked, are as clever as 
anything of the kind we have lately met with. 
Both the good and bad qualities of the 
modern Boer are to be found—at least in 
their germ—in these letters. For the good, 
we would draw attention to the description of 
Jacob van Rhenin, the outlying settler with 
whom the Barnards put up in May, 1798. 
They asked him why he had settled so far 
from human habitation. He said that he 
had lived long in Cape Town, but did not 
like it :— 

‘* My wife said she did not mind where she 
lived, so long as it was with me. I have there- 
fore chosen a place where, by breeding horses, 
I can always make a gain; and, as I have a taste 
for sport, by hunting and fishing I keep my table 
well provided. I am perfectly happy and con- 
tented, and so is meine vrow. I am now in- 
dependent and away from rivalry, and I am 
beloved and respected.” 

That is one side of the medal; here is the 
reverse :— 

‘*Nothing can better prove the grasping 
hope of each Dutchman to possess himself of 
large domains than the distance at which the 
settlers have placed themselves from each other, 
instead of placing their houses within the vicinity 
of rational society. The Boer or farmer has 
only thought of keeping himself as little circum- 
scribed as possible, and as far away as he could 
from the Landdrost’s eye...... These Graaf-Reinet 
Boers have always been turbulent and unwilling 
to bend to any laws, or to the Landdrost.” 

We could add many passages that are 
both entertaining in themselves and in- 
structive in their bearing on South African 
history, but we must send our readers to the 
book, which shows that Lady Anne Barnard 
was as skilful a letter-writer as ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray’ proves her to have been a poet. 





The American Negro. By William Hannibal 
Thomas. (New York, the Macmillan 
Company; London, Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus is a curious, interesting, and rather 
painful book, and if the author had been 
endowed with the talent and inspired with 
the feelings of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, he might 
have produced a novel as thrilling and 
exciting as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Mrs. 
Stowe depicted the American negro in 
bondage, and her description undoubtedly 
helped to make him free. Mr. Thomas, on 
the other hand, who has negro blood in his 
veins, gives a picture of the negro as a free 
American citizen. Readers of this book may 
wish that the statements were overdrawn ; 
but, if they possess personal knowledge, they 
will admit with regret that they are not 
exaggerated. In truth, Mr. Thomas has 
treated with full knowledge and considerable 
skill a subject with which he is intimately 
acquainted, and in so doing he has made it 
clear that Lincoln’s proclamation freeing 
the slaves required supplementing before 
becoming the boon which it appeared and 
was certainly intended to be. 

In the “ Foreword” there are sufficient 
particulars about Mr. Thomas himself to 
satisfy legitimate curiosity. He candidly con- 
fesses that he has negro blood in his veins, 
but he maintains that colour does not neces- 
sarily indicate negro characteristics, seeing 
that he has ‘‘ relatives who are fair in colour, 
but negroes in every sense of the word, and 
other relatives who, though dark in com- 
plexion, are in other respects free from negro 
idiosyncrasies.” Though of mixed race, Mr. 
Thomas was never in bondage. He was born 
in Jackson Township, Ohio, in May, 1843, his 
father being a small farmer and ‘‘ an active 
conductor on the ‘Underground Railroad,’” 
over which negroes passed from a state of 
slavery in the South to one of freedom in 
Canada. Young Thomas’s early education 
was scanty, being confined tolearning reading 
and writing. When sixteen he hired himself 
out asa farm labourer, and with his savings he 
entered the preparatory department of Otter- 
bein University in his native state, leaving it 
with “a fair knowledge of arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, and history.” At the outset of 
the Civil War he offered to serve as a soldier, 
but was rejected on account of his colour. 
In the summer of 1861 he supplied the 
place of Principal in the Union Seminary, 
the sole school at that time which was 
managed by negroes; and in the autumn of 
that year he was allowed to join the 42nd 
Ohio Infantry in a civil capacity; next he 
served in the 95th Regiment, and finally he 
enlisted in the 5th United States coloured 
regiment, in which he became a sergeant 
and saw much fighting. During an attack 
on the fortifications of Wilmington on 
February 21st, 1865, he was shot in the 
right arm; it had to be amputated above 
the elbow, and he was discharged from the 
army after spending five months in hospital. 

He next studied theology in a Pres- 
byterian seminary, and was employed in 
work for a religious newspaper. In 1871 
he went South and established schools for 
negro children, taking up his abode in 1873 
in Newberry County, South Carolina, where, 
after a rigid examination and in the teeth 
of opposition from white lawyers, he was 
admitted to the local Bar. He became a 
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county justice, and, in 1876, a member of 
the State Legislature, and was admitted to 
practise before the Supreme Court. The last 
of his honours was a commission as colonel 
in the National Guard. So much for his 
personal status; as to his qualifications to 
write about the American negro, they con- 
sist, as he says, in having visited every 
Southern state and community :— 

‘“‘In my varied experience in the South I 
have slept in bare cabins, sat on earthen floors, 
and eaten corn pone [bread made from Indian 
corn meal], and witnessed as much genuine 
self-respect in log huts as I have ever beheld in 
the most pretentious negro homes, I have kept 
step with the illiterate freedman as he pursued 
his daily round of toil in the field or forest, 
and sat in rapt attention at his hearthstone at 
night while he recounted his own privations or 
drew vivid pictures of what he dreamed, but 
dared not hope, his children might become. I 
have also witnessed the ostentatious flauntings 
of negro pretensions in church, in the school- 
room, in social intercourse, and in material 
undertakings ; and in not a few instances have 
been moved to righteous indignation at the 
insensate follies of a race blind to every passing 
opportunity.” 

It is Mr. Thomas’s opinion that the 
American people at large are ignorant of 
the problem presented by the enfranchised 
negroes, and he contends that, while 
nothing he has written is new to the negroes, 
however unwelcome it may be to some, few 
of their white fellow-citizens possess actual 
knowledge of the negroes’ “hidden lives 
and real living in their homes, churches, 
and social intercourse; especially of their 
individual hopes and fears, of opportunities 
denied them, of temptations besetting them, 
of prejudices they encounter, of victories 
they achieve,” and that ‘‘the essential facts 
of negro life are as little known to the great 
mass of our people as they were three cen- 
turies ago.” 

The passages which we have quoted from 
the ‘‘ Foreword,” covering twenty-six pages, 
make it clear that Mr. Thomas writes 
with knowledge and long experience. His 
picture is sombre, and his panacea can- 
not be accepted till experiment shall have 
demonstrated its value. It is a variation 
of the expectation by the Southern negroes, 
after Lincoln had declared them free by pro- 
clamation, that each would have a new start 
in life thanks to the gift of forty acres and a 
mule. He wishes the negroes to return to 
country life and to tilling the soil. He holds 
that land ownership is a substantial factor 
in race improvement, and that the Federal 
Government is under a moral obligation to 
aid the landless negro to become an inde- 
pendent farmer. His argument is that 
national legislation held the negro in bond- 
age, and that his enfranchisement is the 
result of like legislation; that, if slavery 
was right, emancipation was wrong, while 
if the reverse be true, then, through the 
action of the general Government, “ negroes 
were illegally and arbitrarily held to a ser- 
vice for which they received neither ade- 
quate recompense nor reward.” Moreover, 
Mr. Thomas argues ingeniously enough that 
some compensation is due to negroes for 
services rendered between their emanci- 
pation on January Ist, 1863, and the close 
of the war. He adduces facts and figures 
in support of his views, writing :— 

‘* Assuming our statement of facts to be 
correct, and construction of law judicially 





sound, we discover, in estimating the number of 
working slaves at 1,200,000 persons, that, by 
allowing them pay for labour performed from 
January Ist, 1863, to July 1st, 1865, at the rate 
of sixty dollars per year, there would be due 
to them, for the thirty months’ service, one 
hundred and eighty million dollars.” 

A good many things which are not common 
knowledge are to be read in Mr. Thomas’s 
book. One is that, before the Civil War, 
many free negroes in the South were landed 
proprietors, and that official statistics prove 
the value of their possessions to have been 
nearly forty million dollars. This fact is 
held to confirm the opinion that, if the land- 
less negroes could be planted on the public 
domain, they would prosper, lead better lives, 
and become better citizens. Another curious 
thing is that there is no collective grati- 
tude among the negroes for having become 
free men, while they still yearly celebrate 
the emancipation of the slaves throughout 
the British colonies. The present writer was 
a witness a few years ago of a great gather- 
ing of negro holiday-makers in the Garden 
of the Gods near Colorado Springs. The 
white persons to whom he applied for in- 
formation professed ignorance of what the 
festival meant. One of the picnickers, 
however, told him, ‘‘Sure, sah, we are 
celebrating the freeing of coloured people 
by the British Parliament.”” May not the 
knowledge of what was done in Great 
Britain more than sixty years ago have 
added bitterness to the feelings of American 
negroes who were held in bondage ? 

Apart from his scheme for benefiting his 
coloured compatriots, Mr. Thomas supplies 
much readable matter about their condition, 
and he does so in a pleasing style. It is 
well known that a keen antagonism exists 
between the citizens of the United States 
who were born in Ireland and the negroes 
who are their competitors in the labour 
market. According to Mr. Thomas, the two 
have a good deal in common :— 

‘‘There are between negro and Irish cha- 
racter many points of resemblance ; for example, 
indirectness in speech, fondness for personal 
gossip, religious veneration, and social supersti- 
tions. Amusing witticism is also a trait common 
to both races. The negro, however, lacks conti- 
nuity of endeavour. His temperament is neither 
heroic nor stable. His will is governed by mer- 
curial and intractable ebullitions of moods. He 
is not thoughtful, and will not consider, though 
approachable and controllable for the moment 
through his vanity. This special racial feature 
is exemplified by the fact that, in resenting an 
affront or adjusting a controversy, the freed- 
man is incapable of dispassionate action. In ex- 
pressing indignation or seeking redress he must 
needs be wrought up to a high state of frenzy. 
The freedman’s passions, however, are as 
fleeting as a summer shower. He may have 
received grievous indignities or suffered serious 
personal injuries that were deliberately inflicted, 
yet alittle flattery will so excite his vanity as 
to cause him to forget his wrongs and become 
friendly with the wrong-doer, notwithstanding 
such truces knowingly open the way to a repe- 
tition of injuries and a renewal of enmities.” 

The morality of the freed negro is repre- 
sented by Mr. Thomas as approaching zero. 
His censures are strong, and he anticipates 
that they will be resented by men of his 
own colour. Yet there is little doubt as to 
their justice, while there can be as little 
about the share which the whites in America 
have had in fostering the vices which they 
condemn in the blacks. If the extracts 





which we have made do not excite a desire 
to help Mr. Thomas in his crusade against 
the sins which beset the coloured citizens of 
his country, perhaps the last which we shall 
give may have the desired effect :— 


‘*The recognized race leaders of the freed- 
men are their preachers and teachers. That 
these leaders are indifferent to race degradation, 
know nothing of disinterested service, and have 
no conception of robust integrity and steady 
obedience to truth and duty, is inferred from 
the fact that more than twelve thousand negro 
preachers in the Southern States are engaged, 
in the main, in leading idle if not vicious lives. 
If these men were filled with an honest purpose 
to serve their people, they would, it seems, at 
least have taught their ignorant followers how 
to read the Bible about which they prate, and 
have accomplished the infinite good that might 
have been wrought, had every church been 
transformed into a temple of learning. Had 
that course been pursued, negro illiteracy would 
now have been a thing of the past...... The 
number of negro illiterates, young and old, 
exceeds three millions ; and this mass of servile 
ignorance is convincing proof that the religious 
leaders are more intent on promoting their 
selfish ease, than in rendering unstinted service 
to the cause of human enlightenment.” 








THE MYSTERIES OF ISIS. 


De Apuleio Isiacorum Mysteriorum Teste. By 
Karel Hendrik EdouarddeJong. (Leyden, 
Brill.) 


Tue meaning of the classical and Egyptian 
‘“‘ mysteries ” is now to a certain extent eluci- 
dated, but the origins are rather more clear 
than the later developments. Anthropo- 
logical research has proved that many 
strange features which are known to have 
marked the Eleusinian mysteries, the 
Thesmophoria, and so on, are also found 
among the initiatory ceremonies and the 
semi-magical rites of Australian, African, 
and American savages. Of these savage 
rites the intention and motive are often 
manifest enough. Some of them answer 
to confirmation: the neophytes are initiated 
into the beliefs, practices, and privileges of 
the adults, usually by methods most curious 
and disgusting. Thus the young tribesman 
is made free of the tribe, and shares the 
worthless secrets hidden from the women; and 
the secrets are valued for their own sake, as is 
the case with Highlanders and Freemasons 
and children. Some moral, ritual, and theo- 
logical instruction is also imparted. Other 
mysteries are perhaps most readily explained 
as dramatic representations of the processes 
of nature, the revival of the vernal season 
and of the life of plants and animals. These 
representations may at first have been in- 
tended in a magical sense, to encourage and 
stimulate nature by imitating her processes. 
Minute details, such as the use of the ‘ bull- 
roarer,’’ and the daubing with clay, and 
the feigned death and resurrection of the 
neophyte or of initiates to a new life, also 
mark both savage and classical mysteries. 
Traces of sexual and general licence, more- 
over, occur in both. Lobeck was on the 
track of this theory in his ‘ Aglaophamus.’ 
The Greek mysteries, he saw, were in part 
barbaric survivals; but he had not at his 
disposal the wealth of parallels, drawn from 
Africa, Australia, and America, which are 
now open to every dabbler in folk-lore, and 
so he missed adopting the comparative 
method. 
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But there was another element in the 
ancient mysteries. In certain of them, as 
the Eleusinia, there was something which 
deeply impressed civilized initiates, as with 
a secret promise and hope. There was also 
an element of religious enthusiasm and of 
almost pathological excitement. Spectacles 
wonderfully impressive, at least to some 
minds, were exhibited. Dr. de Jong, in his 
thesis for the doctor’s degree at Leyden, 
asks, ‘‘ What were these spectacles, and what 
was the mental condition of the educated 
percipient ?” His text is the famous sen- 
tence of Apuleius describing the mysteries 
of Isis (‘ Metam..,’ xi. 23) :— 

‘*T approached the Border of Death, trod the 
threshold of Proserpine, and, borne through all 
the elements, I returned. At midnight I be- 
held the sun, blazing in full splendour. Icame 
into the presence of the Gods, Upper and 
Nether, and adored them close at hand.” 

That Apuleius wrote rhetorically and for 
effect, that he was not in earnest, or was only 
advertising a rather expensive priestly per- 
formance, or that he was deceived by torches 
in place of the sun and priests disguised as 
gods, Dr. de Jong does not think probable. 
He believes that Apuleius was in earnest, 
and that his mystic experiences begat in him 
a singular and enduring religious felicity, as 
indeed he plainly declares. Dr. de Jong first 
examines the opinionsof the learned—Sainte- 
Croix, Lobeck, Foucart, and many others. 
He also compiles an erudite and valuable 
collection of ancient texts bearing on the 
mysteries, many of them from sources rarely 
explored. A considerable part of his treatise 
deals, in a persuasive way, with the close 
inter-relation of the mysteries and magic— 
not mere ‘“‘sympathetic magic,” but that 
which exercises a psychical constraint on 
certain minds, and is, or appears to be, 
thaumaturgic. As far as we follow his 
argument, he seems to think it probable 
that hypnotism, or “ glamour,” was used to 
influence the initiate, at least when perhaps 
only one person was initiated at once (or very 
few), as in the case of Apuleius in the Isis 
mysteries. He appears to have been more 
or less impressed by the theory of Du Prel 
in his ‘ Die Mystik der alten Griechen.’ Du 
Prel was himself a mystic, or a student of 
psychical research, rather early in his 
development, and he regards the Apu- 
leian journey to the borderland of life and 
death as ‘‘somnambulic ecstasy”; the pas- 
sage through the elements he looks on as 
indicating accomplishments in fire-walking 
and ‘“‘levitation’’ like those attributed to 
Home, the ‘‘medium,” and to many other 
persons—saints, witches, savages, and even 
early Irvingites—citing the correspondent 
of Porphyry, usually (though Dr. de Jong 
thinks erroneously) said to be Iamblichus. 
For several of the phenomena he might have 
quoted Wodrow and Law’s ‘Memorials’ in 
the cases of Presbyterian ministers. For 
the fire-walking he mentions, of course, the 
Hirpi and other classical examples. A 
number of recent instances of the walk 
through fire, vouched for by physicians and 
British officials, military and civil, were 
lately published in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, the collector 
stating that there was nothing psychical 
about them, and leaving the interpretation, 
as does Dr. de Jong, to physical science. 
“* Kestasy ” was certainly absent in the case 





of the European gentlemen and (we are in- 
formed) of the American ladies who walked 
barefoot and unscorched through the furnace. 

At the moment of writing the following 
case reaches us from Honolulu, the reporter 
being Mr. Gorten, a correspondent of the 
Boston Evening Transcript, March 20th, 1891. 
We quote the passage :— 

‘*We have lately witnessed still another 
strange sight suggestive of necromancy and the 
incantations of the East. Papa Ita, a Tahitan, 
has given us exhibitions of the famous fire- 
walking which is still practised in the South Sea 
Islands and parts of Japan and India. On the 
vacant land swept a year ago by the Chinatown 
fire a great elliptical pit was dug and a large 
quantity of wood placed therein, on which were 
piled the lava rocks. All day the fire burned 
till the stones were of a white heat; then the 
white-haired native from Tahiti approached the 
fiery furnace dressed in a robe of white tapa, 
with a girdle and headdress of the sacred ti 
leaves and a bundle of leaves in his hand for a 
wand. Striking the ground with the ti-leaf 
wand, he uttered an incantation in his own 
language, which was a prayer to his gods to 
temper the heat and allow him to pass ; then 
calmly and deliberately, with bare feet, he 
walked the length of the pit, bearing aloft the 
ti-leaf wand. Pausing a moment on the other 
side, he again struck the ground and returned 
over the same fiery path. This was several 
times repeated, and he even paused a few 
seconds when in the middle of the pit to allow 
his picture to be taken. The stones were un- 
doubtedly hot and were turned by means of 
long poles just before the walking, to have the 
hottest side up, and from between the rocks the 
low flames were continually leaping up. The 
heat that radiated to the spectators was intense. 
It was a fact that others followed with shoes on, 
but no one could be found to accept the stand- 
ing offer of 500 dollars to any one who would, 
with bare feet, follow Papa Ita. None but 
natives of course believe there is anything super- 
natura], but we cannot explain how he does it. 
It cannot be called a fake, for he really does 
what he claims to do, and none, so far, dare 
imitate him. The natives fal] down before him, 
as a great Kapuna, and many interested in the 
welfare of the Hawaiians deplore these exhi- 
bitions, feeling it is bad for the natives, in that 
it strengthens their old bonds of superstition, to 
the undoing of much of the advancement they 
have made. Just now Papa Ita is touring the 
other islands of the group, and rumour has it 
that his manager will take him to the Pan- 
American Exhibition at Buffalo. In that case 
people in the States can see and judge of this 
curious exhibition for themselves.” 

What is called the ‘‘mango-tree trick ”’ was 
also exhibited, Dr. de Jong shows, at some 
mysteries. 

As to the whole problem, Dr. de Jong 
does not go the length of Du Prel, who 
concerning the apparitions of gods had 
a theory of ‘‘ materializations’” in the 
spiritualistic sense. Neither does he hold, 
with Stoll, that a crowd of wide- awake 
people can be hypnotized into seeing what 
is not there to be seen. He rather supposes 
that Apuleius, and other individuals, beheld 
the marvels ‘‘in somno ecstatico,” though 
post-hypnotic suggestion, of the two, appears 
more credible: ‘‘ Videant psychologi, videant 
physiologi; ad philologos talia non perti- 
nent” (p. 115). Unluckily, psychologists 


and physiologists cannot reconstruct the 
circumstances in which Apuleius beheld the 
marvels. They may perhaps admit that 
certain subjects are capable of being in- 
fluenced as he was, by “‘ suggestion.” But 
this would not explain the lofty emotions 





inspired by the Eleusinia among educated 
Greeks, admitted in large numbers. A 
fairly close parallel to Apuleius is the narra-. 
tive of a black Australian initiate to Mr. 
Howitt. He, too, approached the visible 


god, but it was after gazing into a piece of 


crystal. 

Dr. de Jong has paid little atten- 
tion to anthropological parallels. He does. 
mention an African case of feigned death 
and resurrection in the mysteries (p. 106, 
note 2), citing L. v. Froben, ‘‘ Die Geheimnis- 
bunde Afrikas, p. 14, in Samml. gemein- 
verst. wiss. Vort. N.F. 209.” We give the 
reference as an addition to the copious col- 
lection of Mr. J. G. Frazer in the second 
edition of ‘The Golden Bough,’ iii. 422-46, 
The study of savage mysteries is only begin- 
ning, and is beset by many difficulties. Pro- 
bably there is little in the way of “‘ sugges- 
tion” which is not traditionally known to- 
the backward races, while a good deal was 
handed down to the medieval and later 
experts in “glamour.” Possibly even 
educated Greeks had temperaments more 
amenable to “suggestion” than modern 
Europeans, and this may be part of the 
secret of the mysteries. But the idea was 
unlikely to occur to a savant of the period 
of Lobeck, while M. Foucart has neglected 
the anthropological sources of comparative 
examples. Dr. de Jong’s essay, the solution 
of the problem apart, is valuable for its. 
erudition and studied moderation; yet we 
are not so much disposed as he is to 
think that the evidence of Apuleius was 
given seriously. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Babs the Impossible. By Sarah Grand. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Tus seems to us to be Sarah Grand’s best 
book. For one thing, the story in itself is 
brought into better shape, and it has not 
that somewhat broken - backed appearance 
which the ‘Heavenly Twins’ and the ‘ Beth 
Book’ had. There are, for example, fewer 
of those explanatory digressions in which 
Sarah Grand once delighted — explanatory 
not so much of the story as of the author’s 
views, which interest the reader less. Yet 
this story needs further concentration, and 
it still shows signs of being thought out in 
a somewhat slipshod manner. It is diffi- 
cult to pick out any definite proofs of this, 
still all through the book one feels that 
this or that scene is just an isolated in- 
cident, which does not appreciably help on 
the action, though it may be interesting in 
itself. There is also an improvement in the 
treatment of characters. In her former 
books the author always seemed to convey 
the impression that the characters she 
created who did not hold her own views 
of the treatment of women were her own 
personal enemies; she girded at them, and 
made them appear so despicable and ridicu- 
lous that she often only succeeded in creat- 
ing a sneaking sympathy for much abused 
people. Consider how the great novelists 
treat their characters. Thackeray and 
Dickens, Jane Austen and Trollope, and 
Mr. Meredith, to take a few names at 
random, hardly ever make the mistake 
of depriving their very worst characters 
of all the reader’s sympathy; and in 


‘the rare cases in which they do, such as 
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Uriah Heep, the character is immediately 
recognized as one of their failures, an in- 
human creature whose unalloyed villainy 
or absurdity renders him uninteresting. We 
are perfectly aware that Sarah Grand would 
say that she is not writing a novel as a work 
of art, but using it as a vehicle for convey- 
ing her views of life, and especially of one 
particular phase of life; but even on her 
own theory her usual method is a failure, 
for she takes off very much from the force 
of her arguments if she creates opponents 
to her views of life who have no semblance 
to reality. It is well to have an object in 
view, but it detracts from the reality of a 
presentation of life, and shows a lack of 
the sense of proportion, to make all your 
opponents appear to spend their whole lives 
in thinking and doing nothing but the con- 
trary of what you regard as the truth in 
respect to one portion of life. This is the 
mistake which even so great an artist as 
Zola can be makes in a book like ‘ Fécon- 
dité’; to read it one would imagine that 
French people spent their whole existence 
in thinking of the one subject in which Zola 
is interested for the moment, and for that 
reason his book is unconvincing and ineffec- 
tive. Sarah Grand, however, as we have 
said, shows that she has become mellower ; 
her subsidiary characters here are not the 
unmitigated beasts she has sometimes tried 
to make them, and she thereby gains far 
more power for her presentation of her 
views on women. Yet even in this respect 
there is room for improvement. Mrs. King- 
constance is too much of a caricature to be 
convincing, and the miserable triviality of 
most of the other women would seem more 
real if one did not have an uneasy feeling 
that it suited the author for the purposes of 
her arguments that they should be weak. 
Personally we think they are probable cha- 
racters; but the contrary suspicion is the 
nemesis which must befall a writer who 
proclaims too loudly her desire to do good 
to people by her lessons. Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney, the portly gentleman who runs riot 
among all these ladies, has been called 
irrelevant. We do not think he is; but even 
if so, we bless his irrelevancy, for he is a 
delightful character, and if Sarah Grand had 
quite made up her mind about him he might 
have been a great character. As it is, he 
occasionally does things which it is difficult 
to believe he would do—like the plot of 
the story, he is not quite thought out; 
but all the same he is a joyous humbug, 
and his appearances are none too frequent. 
Then, after all (and we have advisedly left 
her to the end), the great merit of the book 
is Babs herself. She is impossible—she does 
outrageous things, she behaves disgrace- 
fully to most of the men she comes across, 
or it would be disgraceful conduct in any- 
body else; but all through she is charming, 
she is never vulgar, and in her selfish way 
she has a true heart. Above all, she is 
absolutely real. There is not an atom of 
pose either in her or in the presentation of 
her. For in her Sarah Grand forgets all 
her theories, or if she remembers them she 
allows herself to be carried away by her 
enthusiasm for a real human creature, 
whose most eccentric freaks are in every 
instance just what she would really have 
committed. For her, and in a less degree 
for Mr. Jellybond Tinney, this book de- 








serves the success which it probably has 
already achieved. 


The Column. By Charles Marriott. (Lane.) 


Is it, in literary things, worse to mistake a 
swan for a goose, or vice versé? The enigma 
sometimes vexes the reviewer’s mind, especi- 
ally when the papers are overwhelming 
some new novel with a pean of rejoicing. 
The acclamations lately bestowed on ‘The 
Column’ make one ponder. It is in some 
ways perhaps a more than commonly good 
novel, but can it in cold blood be called 
unique or colossal, as some would have us 
believe? Surely not. That a book should 
exhale anything like a suspicion of the once- 
neglected Meredithian flavour seems just 
now enough to deceive even the elect. And 
early in this story there are passages that 
do suggest this influence, especially in the 
chapters given up to retrospective present- 
ment of people and things. There is, too, a 
suggestion of the ways and spirit of comedy, 
and a typical and comprehensive rather 
than a concrete treatment of character. But 
the developments are not the least like Mr. 
Meredith; the resemblance is superficial, 
not substantial. Chap. ii. has hints of the 
manner—vide passages about the Virgilian 
shepherd, the romantic countess, the bud- 
ding hawthorn, and the young lambs. That 
all this and more does not constitute a true 
likeness is as evident as the fact that one 
swallow does not make a summer. It is 
fair to say that if Mr. Marriott has not the 
illuminating flashes of genius that shine in 
Mr. Meredith’s dark places, neither has he 
his obscurities. He writes for the most part 
simply and intelligibly. Except for a ten- 
dency to scientific terminology and some 
technical barbarisms, he is unaffected. Why 
he should have risked such things for a 
fancied cleverness we know not. The 
figure of the girl Daphne is, of course, 
the chief conception and the central 
notion of the book. The child of a Greek 
mother and a father who is a devout 
Hellenist, Daphne’s is a primitive nature, 
and is in subtle, almost unconscious com- 
munion with the natural forces of earth, 
sea,and sky. Her mark and symbol is the 
Doric column set up by her father on a 
cliff in the remote Cornish village where 
their home is. It stands not far from the 
temple of a newer religion, for the village 
church is also a landmark for seagoing folk. 
A celibate clergyman and an eccentric lady- 
helper with ritualistic leanings dominate the 
village. Thus the cult of the pale Galilean 
and the worship of Apollo are, as it were, 
run in a leash and contrasted. We have 
used the Swinburnian ‘pale Galilean” 
because Mr. Marriott has done so, although 
it has by constant repetition become almost 
as impossible as Stevenson’s “‘ sedulous ape.” 
The author deserves praise if only because, 
though he has produced the study of a 
woman out of the common beat, he has 
not made her wholly absurd or utterly 
tedious. Experiments in remote femininity 
and strangeness of temperament are as a 
rule failures. If Daphne does not strike the 
usual false note, it is probably because 
the mysterious kinship with nature and 
aloofness from modern life are too deep 
and pervasive to depend on outward signs 
and expressions. A woman of simple mind 
and natural manners, she from the first 











foreshadows that for her the réle of mother- 


hood will be the important function. The 
idea of a being of this kind is with diffi- 
culty realized, but Mr. Marriott has to some 
extent achieved it. The calm acceptance 
of the ultimate facts of existence and the 
absence of all complexity in the girl do not, 
however, prevent her from betraying her 
own nature by marrying the wrong man. 
The malign and heady influence of music 
—was it Schubert’s? —is supposed to be 
responsible for the rash act. Daphne at 
any rate marries the inadequate Basil, and 
her unknown affinity, a robust sculptor, is 
deprived of her. Morally and physically 
weakened by this unequal yoking with a 
falsely cultured person from a Poplar Settle- 
ment, she leaves her sleeping infant, goes 
out for an early swim, and—does not return. 
‘The Column’ is an ambitious story. The 
early part contains some clever sayings, and 
the characters are lightly and promisingly 
introduced. It does not continue so well. 
A good deal of art-talk direct from the 
studios is somehow not quite vital. 

Mononia: a Love Story of “ Forty-eight.” By 
Justin McCarthy. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. McCanrruy dedicates his placid story of 
two young Irish couples in the stormy days 
of 1848 to the ‘‘friends who knew him in 
his spring-time.” This reminiscent greeting 
is quite in keeping with an amiable narrative 
of youthful patriotism, lawlessness without 
crime, romantic sweethearts, and rosewater 
revolutionists. As a veteran who in his 
time has told many good stories and played 
an honourable game in politics, the author 
weaves a very simple plot out of a combina- 
tion of social and political threads, drawing 
in some measure from his own experience, 
but never attempting to work up excitement 
by having recourse to imaginary villainies 
and bloodshed. His two heroes are involved 
in an abortive attempt at a rising ; but little 
or nothing is made of this in the dramatic 
action of the story. Mr. McCarthy’s first 
care is to give us a few Irish interiors in 
the early Victorian period, with sketches of 
Irish society and a ruined landlord, some 
dinner-parties and a ball, a literary coterie, 
the setting of Irish melodies to the songs of 
Moore, a Celtic dominie of fifty years ago, 
a municipal election, and the inevitable 
emigrant ship on the last page. Mononia 
is the Munster-born heroine-in-chief, and 
her story, though uneventful, is pleasantly 

told and worth reading. 





The Third Floor. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
‘Tue Turrp Froor’ has a good situation 
and a nice girl in it. Sheand her unknown 
mother are the interesting part of the story. 
The mother, disappointed and angry with 
her husband, divorces him, and removes her- 
self and her infant to another sphere. After 
a hard struggle to maintain themselves, she 
becomes a “ platform” woman and marries 
a man of means. Then, still preserving her 
incognito, she plaees her daughter near 
her in the third floor of a lodging-house in 
Great Ormond Street. Here one is intro- 
duced to a number of young men struggling 
with careers. Their jargon is not par- 
ticularly amusing, and there is a great deal 
of it. Still ‘The Third Floor’ is by no 
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But there was another element in the 
ancient mysteries. In certain of them, as 
the Eleusinia, there was something which 
deeply impressed civilized initiates, as with 
a secret promise and hope. There was also 
an element of religious enthusiasm and of 
almost pathological excitement. Spectacles 
wonderfully impressive, at least to some 
minds, were exhibited. Dr. de Jong, in his 
thesis for the doctor’s degree at Leyden, 
asks, ‘‘ What were these spectacles, and what 
was the mental condition of the educated 
percipient?” His text is the famous sen- 
tence of Apuleius describing the mysteries 
of Isis (‘ Metam.,’ xi. 23) :—* 

‘*T approached the Border of Death, trod the 
threshold of Proserpine, and, borne through all 
the elements, I returned. At midnight I be- 
held the sun, blazing in full splendour. Icame 
into the presence of the Gods, Upper and 
Nether, and adored them close at hand.” 

That Apuleius wrote rhetorically and for 
effect, that he was not in earnest, or was only 
advertising a rather expensive priestly per- 
formance, or that he was deceived by torches 
in place of the sun and priests disguised as 
gods, Dr. de Jong does not think probable. 
He believes that Apuleius was in earnest, 
and that his mystic experiences begat in him 
a singular and enduring religious felicity, as 
indeed he plainly declares. Dr. de Jong first 
examines the opinions of the learned—Sainte- 
Croix, Lobeck, Foucart, and many others. 
He also compiles an erudite and valuable 
collection of ancient texts bearing on the 
mysteries, many of them from sources rarely 
explored. A considerable part of his treatise 
deals, in a persuasive way, with the close 
inter-relation of the mysteries and magic— 
not mere ‘‘sympathetic magic,” but that 
which exercises a psychical constraint on 
certain minds, and is, or appears to be, 
thaumaturgic. As far as we follow his 
argument, he seems to think it probable 
that hypnotism, or “‘ glamour,” was used to 
influence the initiate, at least when perhaps 
only one person was initiated at once (or very 
few), as in the case of Apuleius in the Isis 
mysteries. He appears to have been more 
or less impressed by the theory of Du Prel 
in his ‘ Die Mystik der alten Griechen.’? Du 
Prel was himself a mystic, or a student of 
psychical research, rather early in his 
development, and he regards the Apu- 
leian journey to the borderland of life and 
death as ‘‘somnambulic ecstasy”; the pas- 
sage through the elements he looks on as 
indicating accomplishments in fire-walking 
and ‘levitation’ like those attributed to 
Home, the ‘‘medium,” and to many other 
persons—saints, witches, savages, and even 
early Irvingites—citing the correspondent 
of Porphyry, usually (though Dr. de Jong 
thinks erroneously) said to be Iamblichus. 
For several of the phenomena he might have 
quoted Wodrow and Law’s ‘Memorials’ in 
the cases of Presbyterian ministers. For 
the fire-walking he mentions, of course, the 
Hirpi and other classical examples. A 
number of recent instances of the walk 
through fire, vouched for by physicians and 
British officials, military and civil, were 
lately published in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, the collector 
stating that there was nothing psychical 
about them, and leaving the interpretation, 
as does Dr. de Jong, to acer n science, 
“‘ Ecstasy” was certainly absent in the case 





of the European gentlemen and (we are in- 
formed) of the American ladies who walked 
barefoot and unscorched through the furnace. 

At the moment of writing the following 
case reaches us from Honolulu, the reporter 
being Mr. Gorten, a correspondent of the 
Boston Evening Transcript, March 20th, 1891. 
We quote the passage :— 


‘*“We have lately witnessed still another 
strange sight suggestive of necromancy and the 
incantations of the East. Papa Ita, a Tahitan, 
has given us exhibitions of the famous fire- 
walking which is still practised in the South Sea 
Islands and parts of Japan and India. On the 
vacant land swept a year ago by the Chinatown 
fire a great elliptical pit was dug and a large 
quantity of wood placed therein, on which were 
piled the lava rocks, All day the fire burned 
till the stones were of a white heat; then the 
white-haired native from Tahiti approached the 
fiery furnace dressed in a robe of white tapa, 
with a girdle and headdress of the sacred ti 
leaves and a bundle of leaves in his hand for a 
wand. Striking the ground with the ti-leaf 
wand, he uttered an incantation in his own 
language, which was a prayer to his gods to 
temper the heat and allow him to pass; then 
calmly and deliberately, with bare feet, he 
walked the length of the pit, bearing aloft the 
ti-leaf wand. Pausing a moment on the other 
side, he again struck the ground and returned 
over the same fiery path. This was several 
times repeated, and he even paused a few 
seconds when in the middle of the pit to allow 
his picture to be taken. The stones were un- 
doubtedly hot and were turned by means of 
long poles just before the walking, to have the 
hottest side up, and from between the rocks the 
low flames were continually leaping up. The 
heat that radiated to the spectators was intense. 
It was a fact that others followed with shoes on, 
but no one could be found to accept the stand- 
ing offer of 500 dollars to any one who would, 
with bare feet, follow Papa Ita. None but 
natives of course believe there is anything super- 
natural, but we cannot explain how he does it. 
It cannot be called a fake, for he really does 
what he claims to do, and none, so far, dare 
imitate him. The natives fal] down before him, 
as a great Kapuna, and many interested in the 
welfare of the Hawaiians deplore these exhi- 
bitions, feeling it is bad for the natives, in that 
it strengthens their old bonds of superstition, to 
the undoing of much of the advancement they 
have made. Just now Papa Ita is touring the 
other islands of the group, and rumour has it 
that his manager will take him to the Pan- 
American Exhibition at Buffalo. In that case 
people in the States can see and judge of this 
curious exhibition for themselves.” 

What is called the ‘‘mango-tree trick” was 
also exhibited, Dr. de Jong shows, at some 
mysteries. 

As to the whole problem, Dr. de Jong 
does not go the length of Du Prel, who 
concerning the apparitions of gods had 
a theory of ‘ materializations’” in the 
spiritualistic sense. Neither does he hold, 
with Stoll, that a crowd of wide- awake 
people can be hypnotized into seeing what 
is not there to be seen. He rather supposes 
that Apuleius, and other individuals, beheld 
the marvels ‘in somno ecstatico,” though 
post-hypnotic suggestion, of the two, appears 
more credible: “‘ Videant psychologi, videant 
physiologi; ad philologos talia non perti- 
nent” (p. 115). Unluckily, psychologists 


and physiologists cannot reconstruct the 
circumstances in which Apuleius beheld the 
marvels. They may perhaps admit that 
certain subjects are capable of being in- 
fluenced as he was, by “‘ suggestion.” But 
‘this would not explain the lofty emotions 





inspired by the Eleusinia among educated 
Greeks, admitted in large numbers. A 
fairly close parallel to Apuleius is the narra- 
tive of a black Australian initiate to Mr. 
Howitt. He, too, approached the visible 
god, but it was after gazing into a piece of 
crystal. 

Dr. de Jong has paid little atten- 
tion to anthropological parallels. He does 
mention an African case of feigned death 
and resurrection in the mysteries (p. 106, 
note 2), citing L. v. Froben, ‘‘ Die Geheimnis- 
bunde Afrikas, p. 14, in Samml. gemein- 
verst. wiss. Vort. N.F. 209.” We give the 
reference as an addition to the copious col- 
lection of Mr. J. G. Frazer in the second 
edition of ‘The Golden Bough,’ iii. 422-46. 
The study of savage mysteries is only begin- 
ning, and is beset by many difficulties. Pro- 
bably there is little in the way of ‘‘ sugges- 
tion” which is not traditionally known to 
the backward races, while a good deal was 
handed down to the medizval and later 
experts in ‘ glamour.” Possibly even 
educated Greeks had temperaments more 
amenable to “suggestion” than modern 
Europeans, and this may be part of the 
secret of the mysteries. But the idea was 
unlikely to occur to a savant of the period 
of Lobeck, while M. Foucart has neglected 
the anthropological sources of comparative 
examples. Dr. de Jong’s essay, the solution 
of the problem apart, is valuable for its 
erudition and studied moderation; yet we 
are not so much disposed as he is to 
think that the evidence of Apuleius was 
given seriously. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Babs the Impossible. By Sarah Grand. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Tus seems to us to be Sarah Grand’s best 
book. For one thing, the story in itself is 
brought into better shape, and it has not 
that somewhat broken - backed appearance 
which the ‘Heavenly Twins’ and the ‘ Beth 
Book’ had. There are, for example, fewer 
of those explanatory digressions in which 
Sarah Grand once delighted — explanatory 
not so much of the story as of the author’s 
views, which interest the reader less. Yet 
this story needs further concentration, and 
it still shows signs of being thought out in 
a somewhat slipshod manner. It is diffi- 
cult to pick out any definite proofs of this, 
still all through the book one feels that 
this or that scene is just an isolated in- 
cident, which does not appreciably help on 
the action, though it may be interesting in 
itself. There is also an improvement in the 
treatment of characters. In her former 
books the author always seemed to convey 
the impression that the characters she 
created who did not hold her own views 
of the treatment of women were her own 
personal enemies; she girded at them, and 
made them appear so despicable and ridicu- 
lous that she often only succeeded in creat- 
ing a sneaking sympathy for much abused 
people. Consider how the great novelists 
treat their characters. Thackeray and 
Dickens, Jane Austen and Trollope, and 
Mr. Meredith, to take a few names at 
random, hardly ever make the mistake 
of depriving their very worst characters 
of all the reader’s sympathy; and in 


‘the rare cases in which they do, such as 
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Uriah Heep, the character is immediately 
recognized as one of their failures, an in- 
human creature whose unalloyed villainy 
or absurdity renders him uninteresting. We 
are perfectly aware that Sarah Grand would 
say that she is not writing a novel as a work 
of art, but using it as a vehicle for convey- 
ing her views of life, and especially of one 
particular phase of life; but even on her 
own theory her usual method is a failure, 
for she takes off very much from the force 
of her arguments if she creates opponents 
to her views of life who have no semblance 
to reality. It is well to have an object in 
view, but it detracts from the reality of a 
presentation of life, and shows a lack of 
the sense of proportion, to make all your 
Opponents appear to spend their whole lives 
in thinking and doing nothing but the con- 
trary of what you regard as the truth in 
respect to one portion of life. This is the 
mistake which even so great an artist as 
Zola can be makes in a book like ‘ Fécon- 
dité’; to read it one would imagine that 
French people spent their whole existence 
in thinking of the one subject in which Zola 
is interested for the moment, and for that 
reason his book is unconvincing and ineffec- 
tive. Sarah Grand, however, as we have 
said, shows that she has become mellower ; 
her subsidiary characters here are not the 
unmitigated beasts she has sometimes tried 
to make them, and she thereby gains far 
more power for her presentation of her 
views on women. Yet even in this reepect 
there is room for improvement. Mrs. King- 
constance is too much of a caricature to be 
convincing, and the miserable triviality of 
most of the other women would seem more 
real if one did not have an uneasy feeling 
that it suited the author for the purposes of 
her arguments that they should be weak. 
Personally we think they are probable cha- 
racters; but the contrary suspicion is the 
nemesis which must befall a writer who 
proclaims too loudly her desire to do good 
to people by her lessons. Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney, the portly gentleman who runs riot 
among all these ladies, has been called 
irrelevant. We do not think he is; but even 
if so, we bless his irrelevancy, for he is a 
delightful character, and if Sarah Grand had 
quite made up her mind about him he might 
have been a great character. As it is, he 
occasionally does things which it is difficult 
to believe he would do—like the plot of 
the story, he is not quite thought out; 
but all the same he is a joyous humbug, 
and his appearances are none too frequent. 
Then, after all (and we have advisedly left 
her to the end), the great merit of the book 
is Babs herself. She is impossible—she does 
outrageous things, she behaves disgrace- 
fully to most of the men she comes across, 
or it would be disgraceful conduct in any- 
body else; but all through she is charming, 
she is never vulgar, and in her selfish way 
she has a true heart. Above all, she is 
absolutely real. There is not an atom of 
pose either in her or in the presentation of 
her. For in her Sarah Grand forgets all 
her theories, or if she remembers them she 
allows herself to be carried away by her 
enthusiasm for a real human creature, 
whose most eccentric freaks are in every 
instance just what she would really have 
committed. For her, and in a less degree 
for Mr. Jellybond Tinney, this beok de- 





serves the success which it probably has 
already achieved. 


The Column. By Charles Marriott. (Lane.) 


Is it, in literary things, worse to mistake a 
swan for a goose, or vice versi? The enigma 
sometimes vexes the reviewer’s mind, especi- 
ally when the papers are overwhelming 
some new novel with a pean of rejoicing. 
The acclamations lately bestowed on ‘The 
Column’ make one ponder. It is in some 
ways perhaps a more than commonly good 
novel, but can it in cold blood be called 
unique or colossal, as some would have us 
believe? Surely not. That a book should 
exhale anything like a suspicion of the once- 
neglected Meredithian flavour seems just 
now enough to deceive even the elect. And 
early in this story there are passages that 
do suggest this influence, especially in the 
chapters given up to retrospective present- 
ment of people and things. There is, too, a 
suggestion of the ways and spirit of comedy, 
and a typical and comprehensive rather 
than a concrete treatment of character. But 
the developments are not the least like Mr. 
Meredith; the resemblance is superficial, 
not substantial. Chap. ii. has hints of the 
manner—vide passages about the Virgilian 
shepherd, the romantic countess, the bud- 
ding hawthorn, and the young lambs. That 
all this and more does not constitute a true 
likeness is as evident as the fact that one 
swallow does not make a summer. It is 
fair to say that if Mr. Marriott has not the 
illuminating flashes of genius that shine in 
Mr. Meredith’s dark places, neither has he 
his obscurities. He writes for the most part 
simply and intelligibly. Except for a ten- 
dency to scientific terminology and some 
technical barbarisms, he is unaffected. Why 
he should have risked such things for a 
fancied cleverness we know not. The 
figure of the girl Daphne is, of course, 
the chief conception and the central 
notion of the book. The child of a Greek 
mother and a father who is a devout 
Hellenist, Daphne’s is a primitive nature, 
and is in subtle, almost unconscious com- 
munion with the natural forces of earth, 
sea,and sky. Her mark and symbol is the 
Doric column set up by her father on a 
cliff in the remote Cornish village where 
their home is. It stands not far from the 
temple of a newer religion, for the village 
church is also a landmark for seagoing folk. 
A celibate clergyman and an eccentric lady- 
helper with ritualistic leanings dominate the 
village. Thus the cult of the pale Galilean 
and the worship of Apollo are, as it were, 
run in a leash and contrasted. We have 
used the Swinburnian “pale Galilean” 
because Mr. Marriott has done so, although 
it has by constant repetition become almost 
as impossible as Stevenson’s ‘‘ sedulous ape.” 
The author deserves praise if only because, 
though he has produced the study of a 
woman out of the common beat, he has 
not made her wholly absurd or utterly 
tedious. Experiments in remote femininity 
and strangeness of temperament are as a 
rule failures. If Daphne does not strike the 
usual false note, it is probably because 
the mysterious kinship with nature and 
aloofness from modern life are too deep 
and pervasive to depend on outward signs 
and expressions. A woman of simple mind 
and natural manners, she from the first 








foreshadows that for her the rd/e of mother- 
hood will be the important function. The 
idea of a being of this kind is with diffi- 
culty realized, but Mr. Marriott has to some 
extent achieved it. The calm acceptance 
of the ultimate facts of existence and the 
absence of all complexity in the girl do not, 
however, prevent her from betraying her 
own nature by marrying the wrong man. 
The malign and heady influence of music 
—was it Schubert’s? —is supposed to be 
responsible for the rash act. Daphne at 
any rate marries the inadequate Basil, and 
her unknown affinity, a robust sculptor, is 
deprived of her. Morally and physically 
weakened by this unequal yoking with a 
falsely cultured person from a Poplar Settle- 
ment, she leaves her sleeping infant, goes 
out for an early swim, and—does not return. 
‘The Column’ is an ambitious story. The 
early part contains some clever sayings, and 
the characters are lightly and promisingly 
introduced. It does not continue so well. 
A good deal of art-talk direct from the 
studios is somehow not quite vital. 

Mononia: a Love Story of “ Forty-eight.” By 
Justin McCarthy. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. McCarrtuy dedicates his placid story of 
two young Irish couples in the stormy days 
of 1848 to the ‘‘friends who knew him in 
his spring-time.”’ This reminiscent greeting 
is quite in keeping with an amiable narrative 
of youthful patriotism, lawlessness without 
crime, romantic sweethearts, and rosewater 
revolutionists. As a veteran who in his 
time has told many good stories and played 
an honourable game in politics, the author 
weaves a very simple plot out of a combina- 
tion of social and political threads, drawing 
in some measure from his own experience, 
but never attempting to work up excitement 
by having recourse to imaginary villainies 
and bloodshed. His two heroes are involved 
in an abortive attempt at a rising ; but little 
or nothing is made of this in the dramatic 
action of the story. Mr. McCarthy’s first 
care is to give us a few Irish interiors in 
the early Victorian period, with sketches of 
Irish society and a ruined landlord, some 
dinner-parties and a ball, a literary coterie, 
the setting of Irish melodies to the songs of 
Moore, a Ceiiic dominie of fifty years ago, 
a municipal election, and the inevitable 
emigrant ship on the last page. Mononia 
is the Munster-born heroine-in-chief, and 
her story, though uneventful, is pleasantly 

told and worth reading. 





The Third Floor. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
‘Tue Turrp Froor’ has a good situation 
and a nice girl in it. Sheand her unknown 
mother are the interesting part of the story. 
The mother, disappointed and angry with 
her husband, divorces him, and removes her- 
self and her infant to another sphere. After 
a hard struggle to maintain themselves, she 
becomes a “ platform” woman and marries 
a man of means. Then, still preserving her 
incognito, she plaees her daughter near 
her in the third floor of a lodging-house in 
Great Ormond Street. Here one is intro- 
duced to a number of young men struggling 
with careers. Their jargon is not par- 
ticularly amusing, and there is a great deal 
of it. Still ‘The Third Floor’ is by no 
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means a bad book, it you do not look at it 
too hypercritically. 


The Eternal Quest. By John A. Steuart. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

‘THe Erernat Qvesr’ tells how Lieut. 
Malcolm of the Black Watch, son of General 
Malcolm, V.C., desired to emulate his father’s 
distinguished career, and to marry the 
daughter of his father’s old friend, the 
army chaplain. That is the substance of 
this soldier’s story, which moves from Aber- 
fourie to the Indian frontier, and from the 
frontier to the trenches of Magersfontein. 
It is well and genially told., 





The Banner of Saint George. By M. Brams- 
ton. (Duckworth & Co.) 

Tus story tells of the rising of the men of 
Kent and Essex when they became tired 
of playing the part of bondsmen to their 
masters, the overlords and the clergy. The 
bulk of the matter is concerned with the 
notable struggles between the burgesses of 
St. Albans and the Abbey, and their fight 
to recapture their lost rights and increase 
their growing freedom. That it was a pretty 
quarrel is well known, and the author does 
it no injustice. The stout citizens and the 
friars are well matched, though the battle 
is not always to the strong. In the course 
of it all the boy king Richard II., with his 
fair curls and winning manners, is more 
than once introduced with excellent effect. 


Mary Bray, X her Mark. By Jenner Tayler. 
(Long.) 
‘Mary Bray’ is the brief story of the loves 
of a young Englishman studying forestry 
and the daughter of a trapper of Oregon. 
Several other English lads from public 
schools and crammers, failures in various 
‘* exams.,” have all been sent forth into the 
wilderness under the auspices of the London 
and Pacific Land Exploration Company and 
the direct supervision of a certain captain, 
once a master mariner in Green’s. This 
talented person aspires to universal as well 
as forest lore, and the young fellows and 
the practical worker, a ruffianly creature 
called Geard, get a good deal of sport out 
of their pompous instructor. The girl Mary 
lives alone with her father, in a hut at some 
little distance from the others. Then the 
lonely trapper suddenly dies, and his daugh- 
ter, the child of nature, hurries for help to 
the young men’s settlement. To their sym- 
pathizing inquiries she naively replies that 
“‘paa”’ died rather of stomachic than heart 
‘“‘trouble.”’ Here the real matter of the 
story begins, for Mary has to be escorted 
to her surviving relatives through some 
twelve miles of virgin forest. To those who 
have no experience of the genuine article this 
does not sound particularly alarming. The 
lot falls on the youth who tells the story, and 
he is chosen as guide to Mary. The young 
people’s expedition lasts far longer than the 
day they had allotted, because of inevitable 
difficulties and delays. The child of the 
forest is not so adventurous as one might 
have supposed she would be; besides, she 
and her companion are painfully aware of 
their isolation and the awkwardness of it. 
Why people so sensitive did not think of 
taking “along” at least a second boy we 
cannot say. The pictures of forest loneliness 
are sometimes vivid, and seem true to nature. 





A Cardinal and his Conscience. By Graham 

Hope. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Ir was an enterprising idea upon the part 
of Mr. Hope to take the great Cardinal of 
Lorraine as the hero of his first novel, and 
to weave a distinctly sentimental love story 
out of such stern material. On the whole, 
he has effected his purpose creditably, as he 
has, at all events, produced a readable story 
for those who like their history presented 
to them in a decorative wrapper. To some 
it may appear that this particular wrapper 
is a little too decorative, but it is probable, 
from the minuteness of detail, that the 
author has taken pains to verify most of 
his facts. But the Cardinal’s character 
is dealt with almost too entirely upon its 
softer and sentimental side to be as impres- 
sive as the author himself would wish. He 
undoubtedly possesses the dramatic instinct, 
yet he has not the strength to grasp his 
finest situations. 








BOOKS ON THE WAR. 

WE are disappointed in Count Sternberg’s 
My Experiences of the Boer War (Longmans 
& Co.), for the distinguished name of Col. 
Henderson, as translator and author of the 
introduction, had made us expect a useful 
book. Count Sternberg seems, after offering 
his services to us, to have fought against us 
in an amateurish fashion; and although he is 
ealled ‘‘an experienced soldier,’’ and appears 
to have been in the Austrian cavalry in 1866, 
he has little to say worth saying; while, if 
Count Sternberg fought, it is a libel on Dugald 
Dalgetty to compare the two characters, as 
does Col. Henderson in the introduction. The 
Count himself purposely leaves us in a fog as 
to his motives and his actual share in warfare. 

Col. Henderson, as the probable future 
official historian of the war, is worthy of more 
consideration. He passes a terrible censure 
upon all concerned in the war up to January, 
1900, when he writes that 
“there was no army organization. There was 
very little transport. There was a deficiency of 
mounted meu...... There was no plan of campaign, 
and there was hardly any information regarding 
the physical features of the country to be in- 
vaded.” 

As regards the lessons of the war, Col. Hen- 
derson pronounces against cavalry of the pre- 
sent kind. We have already given our reasons 
for our belief that, in place of turning cavalry 
into mounted infantry, a permanent force of 
first-class mounted infantry should be created 
to take its place along with true cavalry, for 
which there is still need. The destruction of 
dragoons or mountedinfantry by good cavalry 
will otherwise be a special feature of our first 
campaign against a regular army. The editor, 
in correcting Count Sternberg as to resistance 
by ‘fa rude people’’ to regular armies, quotes 
‘the defence of the Tyrol, the Hungarian 
rebellion, and the conquest of Bosnia.’’ We 
should have thought that ‘‘the Hungarian 
rebellion’’ is wrongly included in the list. 
The Magyar army was a drilled and disciplined 
foree. On the other hand, the resistance of 
Calabria to the French might well be included. 
The best example of ‘‘ the little war’’ in a 
vast theatre of operations is, however, the 
successful resistance of the Mexicans, after 
the flight of their Government and destruction 
of their army, to the best troops of the Second 
Empire. Col. Henderson is somewhat of what 
the French call ‘‘a blesser’’ as to the con- 
duct of generals, officers, and men. He not 
only defends (rightly, we think) Lord Methuen 
for Magersfontein, but goes out of his way to 
write, ‘‘The Black Watch, although it lost 
75 per cent. in oflicers and over 35 per cent. 
in men, held on...... from 4 in the morning till 
1 in the afternoon.’’ Now the officers of the 





Black Watch undoubtedly ‘‘held on,’’ but 
the conduct of the men has been the sub- 
ject of severe censure in several books which 
we have reviewed, and Col. Henderson will 
have to write more critically when he 
comes to compile his history. In the edi- 
torial notes the author’s parenthesis about 
Lord Kitchener, greatly admired by him, 
‘‘he is by no means popular,’’ is ridiculed as 
‘derived from the gutter press.’’ Lord 
Kitchener is an excellent officer, but we have 
never previously known his popularity affirmed. 
Again, when Count Sternberg writes that a 
Hollander of good family, who had been an 
eye-witness of Nicholson’s Nek, told him that 
‘* Carleton’s column made but a poor fight of 
it. After a feeble resistance, Carleton let 
himself be taken prisoner with 1,200 men,’’ 
the editor says, ‘‘This is quite untrue. Col. 
Carleton allowed himself to be taken prisoner 
because, when the white flag was raised by a 
subordinate, he felt that he could not in 
honour repudiate the unauthorized action.’” 
But surely the editor knows that there is the 
greatest doubt, in the minds of the highest 
authorities on the subject, whether the sur- 
render of a wounded officer and eleven wounded 
men in a detached post ought to have been 
allowed to involve the surrender of the whole 
column. At all events, at Spion Kop the 
opposite opinion prevailed and the opposite 
course was taken. On the other hand, Col. 
Long is censured in the text without being 
defended in a note. 

Count Sternberg tells us that we ought to 
call to account those responsible for the 
expenditure of the remount department: ‘I 
heard of the swindling which went on over 
the purchase of horses in Hungary.’’ He is 
opposed to the conscription, which ‘‘ Europe 
must give up...... Professional troops are in- 
dispensable.”” He makes some obvious 
blunders: for example, finds close to the town 
of Zanzibar ‘fa slave market’’ with ‘‘a 
hundred negroes—slaves—who were for sale.”’ 
In the opposite coast strip the legal status of 
slavery continues, but in the island of Zanzi- 
bar it is abolished, and the slaves who are 
hired as porters are free men if they please. 
‘* Detoit’’ should be Du Toit; ‘‘ Jules Borges ”’’ 
(twice) should, we think, be Jules Porgés. 


A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife, published 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., is a 
curious book, for the author has produced some 
pleasant chapters about South Africa from 
the point of view of a naturalist and tra- 
veller, intermixed with remarks upon the war 
which are themselves partly valuable and 
partly, we think, exaggerated. It appears 
from the volume that he has been at Eton, and 
served as an officer in Rimington's Guides ; but 
we rather imagine that he is not a ‘‘ subaltern ’’ 
in the ordinary sense of the word, i.e., of the 
regular army. 

The author is not without brilliancy. His 
description of a change in the basis of our 
military affairs in which he himself concurs is 
pleasant, and, though obvious when written 
down, yet, we think, novel: ‘‘The Regulars 
would be voluntary soldiers; the Volunteers 
would beconscripts.’’ Another passage which 
delights us describes a fellow-Etonian 
‘‘who has since spent some years in a lunatic 
asylum, till ce by his relatives to proceed as 
a trooper to South Africa, whence he will return 
much saner than he arrived there......It is re- 
yorted that, after an engagement, he rode into the 
ae lines under the impression that he was going 
home, spent the night there, and left the next morn- 
ing for his own camp, attended by an escort of Boers 
rejoicing at their speedy deliverance from an un- 
earthly creature.” 

The author is by no means wanting in pene- 
tration as regards our military system, as 
witness his statement that 

“the War Office seems to imagine that salvation 
depends upon men, and more men, and still more 
men...... Evidently they think much of quantity, and 
little of quality.” 
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When, however, we come to ‘‘ A Subaltern’s ”’ 
strictures upon the British officer we part com- 
pany with him. He tells his readers that ‘‘ the 
troops have done all that was expected of them, 
theoflicers havenot’’: a statement which ignores 
the fact that, while both officersand men have 
shown instances of failure, on the average 
the officers have done quite as well as have the 
private soldiers. It is somewhat of a contrast 
to the praise of the private at the expense of 
the officer when we find the author writing a 
little further on: ‘‘ Despite the large number 
of raw and untrained volunteers engaged, the 
only troops who ran away were regulars.’’ ‘A 
Subaltern "’ goes so far as to write to the effect 
that a considerable number of officers showed 
“‘a want of foresight and intelligence which 
no reasonably capable civilian, suddenly placed 
in command, would have displayed.’’ He at 
once goes on to make a ferocious attack upon 
General Broadwood for Sanna’s Post, and 
states that tne facts ‘‘ constitute an indict- 
ment for negligence which, in the navy, would 
assuredly result in a court-martial.’”’ <A 
court-martial in the navy does not imply 
negligence. An officer who loses his ship 
under circumstances known to be absolutely 
creditable to himself is court-martialled. In 
the army, it is true, it has hitherto been 
considered a reflection upon an officer to 
be tried by court-martial. This, however, 
is to be changed in a forthcoming issue of 
the King’s Regulations. The attack upon 
General Broadwood takes no note of the 
fact that dispatches from Lord Roberts have 
been published which show that the Commander- 
in-Chief is of opinion that General Broadwood 
was not to blame. It may be that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is wrong, but an anonymous 
‘*Subaltern’’ cannot be at once accepted as 
a superior authority upon the subject. The 
author describes the army in this connexion 
as ‘‘a close corporation for the maintenance 
and whitewashing of inefficiency,’’ and writes 
of *‘ Bowdlerising despatches and hushing up 
blunders.’’ Whatever may be the deficiencies 
of the present Secretary of State for War, it 
cannot justly be said that he has shown any 
disposition to hush up blunders in the sense of 
protecting their authors; and the removal 
of officers for inefficiency has been proceeding 
lately at a rate which is, we believe, entirely 
beyond any precedent either in our own army 
or in any army except that of the French 
Revolution. That the facts should in every 
case be published in a fuller way than by a 
notice in the Gazette of the officer’s fate is a 
highly arguable point. It is difficult to reveal 
the full facts without exposing to censure other 
officers (who on the whole have been acquitted 
of blame) or regiments the future efficiency of 
which in the field might be prejudicially 
affected by the revelation. ‘‘ A Subaltern’’ 
is not content with attacking the management 
of the cavalry at Sanna’s Post, but denounces 
the whole conduct of operations on the day 
known as Poplar Grove, where he states that 
4,000 British cavalry were kept in check by 
300 Boers ‘‘ through the incapacity of their 
commander ’’; and goes on to tell us that 
‘General French tried to retain all the 
initiative in his own hands, with signal want 
of success.’”’ ‘‘A Subaltern,’’ having served 
in an irregular mounted force, is indeed 
specially severe upon our cavalry, and writes, 
‘The majority of the cavalry officers I heard 
of seemed to know far less of warfare than 
their civilian allies.’’ If the author is himself 
a ‘civilian ally,’’ he may be prejudiced. 
But to the author ‘‘the average British 
officer is...... supremely stupid.’’ Some of the 
**Subaltern’s’’ statements which appear to be 
as sweeping are, we fear, more nearly true, as, 
for instance, this: ‘‘ When the Boers have 
attacked our convoys they have invariably 
captured them.’’ ‘A Subaltern’’ is as con- 
fident in his views about the reorganization of 
our military system as he is about the incom- 





| petence of our generals and officers and 


the conduct of operations in the field. He 
sweepingly declares for a military system 
under which the Commander-in-Chief should 
also be Secretary of State for War, should 
sit in the Cabinet for five years whichever 
party is in power, and should upset the 
Cabinet if his proposals are not accepted, 
This strange proposal is, he declares, our 
present naval system, though we fail to see 
the slightest resemblance between it and the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty. He 
would, moreover, invariably create the Com- 
mander-in-Chief a peer, and thinks that in 
this way conflict between the War Office and 
the Treasury 

“would be avoided. The Commander-in-Chief 
would state his demands in the House of Lords, and 
Parliament would consider them. If these demands 
were negatived...... the Government would go out. 
Gaace But the Commander-in-Chief would remain in 
the Cabinet of the next Administration.” 

In this way, the author thinks, we should 
secure a Secretary for War-Commander-in-Chief 
“who had nothing to lose or gain from a 
change of Ministry.’’ He is good enough to 
admit that ‘‘such a system would have its 
difficulties from the constitutional point of 
view,’’ but he easily overcomes them. We 
have laughed at the author for his excursions 
into questions with which he has hardly proved 
his fitness to deal, but we repeat that his book is 
far from being without value and interest, and 
that, with all deductions, it is worth reading. 
We note that this representative of Riming- 
ton’s Guides makes no hypocritical attempt to 
deny the general prevalence of indiscriminate 
looting. It will be remembered that in our 
reviews of previous books on the war we have 
pointed out how inevitable is looting in the 
case of all armies in time of war. 


Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, in his volume 

entitled ‘The Volunteers and the National 
Defence,’ points out that volunteers ought to 
be 
‘trained in shooting and in fire discipline, and...... 
should be able to march punctually in considerable 
bodies...... They should also be acquainted with the 
nature of field-works, and with the tactics of their 
attack and defence.” 
Major-General Mackinnon, in his Journal of the 
C.1.V. in South Africa, published by Mr. John 
Murray, shows how far the picked men of 
many volunteer corps who formed the infantry 
of the C.I.V. failed to reach this ideal. 
The volunteers, so far as they were tested in 
South Africa, fell short in a degree corre- 
sponding with the shortcomings of the regular 
army. General Mackinnon is properly frank 
about the weak points of the corps which he 
commanded. He tells us :— 

‘*1t is curious how little the volunteers know 
about the service rifle; not one in fifty knows any- 
thing about the charging or the management of the 
magazine......I find some of the volunteer sergeants 
very deficient in their knowledge of how to instruct, 
or even dril/ their men without instruction ; and 
some of the men are ignorant of the most elementary 
knowledge of drill.” 

With regard to their marching, on April 19th 
he records that after a march of seventeen 
miles ‘‘under perfect conditions of climate 
and good conditions of road...... a great many 
men fell out’’; and again, June 22nd, 
‘““We leave behind here no less than 126 
men, who are unfit to go on, fifty - three 
of them being slight cases of exhaustion 
and sore feet, and seventy-three being 
cases of collapse—utter collapse.’’ This in- 
ability to march was the more curious as the 
bad marching of our regulars is attributed by 
continental critics to beer, while beer was not 
available in the heart of South Africa on the 
march ; and General Mackinnon records of the 
men who were on board ship with him on 
the journey to South Africa, ‘out of our 500 
men 147 were teetotalers.’’ The return of 
the force to London, which has been much dis- 
cussed, is fully explained, Lord Roberts sent 





for the commanding officer (the battalion: 
having shown a strong desire to return home): 
and said that although 

“it was not very convenient to spare them now, 

still they had done so well that he was determined: 
to let them go, as he knew how important their 

engagements were at home. He then asked me: 
about dates, and finally said he would try to get 

the regiment off on Monday next. I rode back to: 
— and informed the battalion, and there was 

much cheering.” 

The battalion had had good luck. It was not 
very heavily knocked about; 121 men: 
obtained Government employment in South 

Africa, and 31 received commissions. Un-— 
fortunately, many battalions of yeomanry anc 
many companies of volunteers have been as 
anxious to come home, have had to undergo: 
as much or more hardship, and have not. 
been able to return. In a literary sense, how-- 
ever, the C.I.V. have done well, for they have- 
produced, in addition to the present diary,,. 
the excellent volumes of Mr. Erskine Childers 
and Mr. Basil Williams. The appendices on 
enteric fever are not clear when taken in 
connexion with one another, for there are twe: 
of them which appear to overlap; but it would 
seem that inoculation is not proved to have- 
been of much utility. There are not many 
picturesque touches in General Mackinnon’s.: 
volume, but we are pleased with the remark 

of a Western cowboy about a fine day: ‘‘ God’s- 
own private morning, sure.’’ We hardly go 
with General Mackinnon in thinking that 
De Wet’s offence of having ‘‘ burnt three- 
weeks’ mails’’ can be described as ‘‘a most 
uncivilized act’’ in any sense except that in 
which all war is uncivilized, for surely the- 
enemy were in their right in following the 
ordinary custom in such matters. Does- 
General Mackinnon suppose that a military 
mail addressed to an army in the field is ever- 
allowed to pass any belligerent? The well- 
known tune described as ‘ Marching to- 
Georgia’ should, of course, be ‘ througle 
Georgia.’’ The journal is, on the whole, care-- 
ful and trustworthy. 








ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series of 
the Reign of William and Mary, 1 Nov., 1691- 
End of 1692. Edited by W. J. Hardy. (H.M. 
Stationery Office.)—This is the third volume of° 
Mr. Hardy’s Calendar, and contains many docu- 
ments of great interest and importance. Ina 
preface, which just goes beyond the regulation. 
fifty pages, the editor points out some of the- 
more attractive features of the papers sum- 
marized by him. The word ‘‘ Domestic” must 
not be too strictly construed, since there is a 
good deal in the Calendar that illustrates the 
unfortunate campaign of the allies in the 
Netherlands, the victory off La Hogue, and 
the projected descent of the English on France. 
The strictly domestic intelligence ranges from 
detailed information about Jacobite plots, a 
long series illustrating the massacre of Glencoe, 
and interesting papers indicating the condition: 
of Ireland, to accounts of the illuminations 
which celebrated the return of William III. 
from the Continent, and a petition of the canons: 
of Southwell to the Crown to grant their college 
sufficient means to establish an afternoon: 
lectureship. We note as interesting points the: 
care taken to supply the projected French 
expedition with specially competent civilian: 
physicians and apothecaries chosen by the 
College of Physicians ; a scheme for setting up- 
a registry office for servants: the grant of a. 
patent to one Thomas Samborne, who 
“has contrived and perfected a certain exerciso- 
called Fives, which is moderately expensive and’ 
in itself innocent and harmless, and very much 
conducing to the health and refreshment of such as- 
practise it, the same being never heretofore publicly 
practised in England” ; 
and the stress laid on Cheshire cheese as sound’ 
nourishment for soldiers in the field. The 
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editor is not always careful about details. 
‘*Secretary of War” in the index should be 
‘‘Secretary at War,” as in the text; and it is 
strange that one who has passed through his 
hands so many contemporary documents 
-should call the ‘Princess Sophia of Han- 
over” the ‘King’s sister.” But our 
most serious complaint against Mr. Hardy is 
‘that he has disregarded the instruction to 
editors that ‘‘where documents have been 
printed, a reference should be given to the pub- 
lication.” A glaring instance of this is the 
famous phrase which has gone through Macaulay 
into most of the school histories :— 

“Tf McKean [sic] of Glencoe, and that tribe, 

can well be separated from the rest, it will be a 
proper vindication of the public justice to extirpate 
that set of thieves.” 
Neither in prefaco nor in text is there the 
faintest suggestion that the ‘‘ instruction signed 
by the king ” in which this statement occurs has 
ever been printed before. This is surely not the 
way to edit the national Calendars. Indeed, the 
-only reference we can discover to any other 
printed book than the present Calendar is the 
reference to ‘Lighthouses, their History and 
Romance,’ published by Mr. Hardy himself in 
1897. 

Calendar of Patent Roils, Edward I., 1.27.2-81. 
{H.M. Stationery Office.)—This Calendar is the 
tirst in chronological order, and the last in order 
of publication, of the four stout volumes which 
now give us a complete digest of the Patent 
Rolls of the reign of Edward I. Like the rest, 
it is the work of Mr. J. G. Black, who has carried 
out his task under the immediate supervision of 
the Deputy Keeper. We particularly welcome 
this instalment, since it will henceforth super- 
sede the particularly irritating ‘‘ lexicographical 
calendar” of the Patent Rolls of these years 
which a few years ago used to appear by instal- 
ments in the appendices to the annual reports 
of the late Deputy Keeper, and which was so 
.perversely arranged that it was almost impossible 
to find anything that one wanted init. It is a 
matter of sincere congratulation that the pre- 
sent Deputy Keeper should have had this work 
done over again in a way more accessible to his- 
torical scholars, and with the elaborate and 
‘helpful indexes which are well recognized as a 
specially useful feature of the present series. 

Mr. Black has already given such proof of his 
-skill as a compiler of calendars that there is no 
need to speak in detail of the way in which he 
has performed this portion of his task, but both 
index and Calendar, as far as we have examined 
them, seem to be well up to the high standard 
which has already been attained. And yet we 
cannot help reiterating the wish that the 
entries, instead of following the arbitrary order 
-of the roll, should have in all cases been re- 
duced to strict chronological order, and that the 
xeference to the place in which any of the docu- 
ments have previously been printed should be 
a precise reference to volume and page. A 
vague reference like ‘ Foedera,’ without more 
‘specific indication, is, however, all that in this 
volume is commonly vouchsafed to the student. 
Of the value of the enormous mass of accessible 
‘details now revealed to scholars it is impossible 
to speak too highly. It is true that no startling 
novelties of importance are to be expected from 
documents which in their original form have been 
turned over by many generations of antiquaries. 
Yet the power of reconstructing the history of 
the period even in its minutest details is a thing 
which has an importance of its own. Oneexample, 
chosen almost at random, will suffice. The 
list of canons of St. Peter’s Cathedral at York 
printed in Hardy’s edition of Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti 
Ecclesize Anglican’ is for this period more 
precise than is the case with many other churches 
-of equal importance. Yet from the present 
volume it is possible largely to add to and 
correct that list. Two new canons of the 
prebend of Fridaythorpe are here mentioned. 
One Tnomas de Hedon, or ‘* Edon,” held the 


prebend between 1279 and 1281. Some time 
before him the prebend was held by one John 
de Geytham, who must have been in office 
between 1250 and 1253, as he was ejected from 
the possession of a meadow by Robert de Crep- 
ping, Sheriff of York, who acted as sheriff 
from 1250, and perhaps till 1253 (‘ List of 
Sheriffs,’ P.R.O., p. 161). Le Neve knows of no 
prebendary of Fridaythorpe before 1312. Again, 
under the prebend of Riccall, Le Neve (iii. 208, 
ed. Hardy) says, ‘‘ Adenulph held this stall, but 
it is unknown at what time.” This Calendar 
shows that ‘‘Adenulph” was Adenulph of 
Anagni, one of the many Romans who enjoyed 
English preferment without residence during 
this period, and that he was canon in 1280. Once 
more, Le Neve’s ‘‘ Neapol., a Roman Cardinal,” 
who held the prebend of South Cave in 1304 
(iii. 211), is traced further back on p. 425, where 
‘*Neapoleo de fil(iis) Ursi de Urbe” is canon 
of York in 1281, and also ‘‘staying in parts 
beyond seas.” This foreigner is doubtless 
Napoleone Frangipani, called Orsini, who was 
made cardinal deacon of St. Adrian’s in 1288 
(Mas Latrie, ‘Trésor de Chronologie,’ p. 1194), 
though this early date makes Mas Latrie’s date 
for his death, 1342, highly improbable. All these 
are small things, but even in small things addi- 
tions to precise knowledge are valuable. We 
note another curious entry on p. 435, enjoining 
the giving of aid to Peter Corbet, ordered ‘ to 
take and destroy all the wolves he can find ” in 
the shires of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
Salop, and Stafford. This suggests that wolves, 
which most of us were told in our youth had 
been extirpated, even in Wales, by King Edgar, 
were a real trouble to the Western Midlands 
at so late a date as 1281. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Francis Letters, in two large volumes, 
which are edited by Beata Francis and Eliza 
Keary, and published by Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co., do not add much to our knowledge of 
Sir Philip Francis himself, but they contain 
some new information about his family. The 
most important event in Francis’s career was 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, which 
he instigated. The two bitterest disappoint- 
ments of his life were the acquittal of Hastings 
and his own failure to become Governor-General 
of India. Writing on December 4th, 1786, he 
says that the charges against Hastings and 
Impey ‘‘will gibbet their characters to all 
eternity’’; the very reverse has occurred. 
Many of the letters are too trivial to deserve 
reproduction. The editing is not good. After 
the word ‘‘yatch”’ [sic] is put, in ignorance 
probably that this form of writing yacht 
was once common, Bolingbroke always using 
it in his letters. Several words might have 
been explained, or noted as curious, such as 
‘‘mummocked,’’ applied by Francis to mackerel; 
‘*felucea,’’ applied by one of his daughters to 
a hackney coach; ‘‘ whillings,’’ on which Mrs. 
Francis feasted ; while there must be an error 
in this passage from Francis’s pen: ‘‘ We catch 
salmon, jack, and eels every night, and eat 
them alive next day.’’ It is incorrect to 
state, as is done in a foot-note, that Dundas 
was ‘‘ President’? of one committee of the 
House of Commons, and that Burke was 
‘* President ’’ of another. The right word in 
both cases is chairman. Several things in 
these letters have an interest for the student. 
‘* Honoured Sir’’ or ‘‘ Honoured Madam’’ was 
commonly used by boys and girls when writing 
to their parents in the eighteenth century ; 
but it is a novelty to find a husband addressing 
his wife, with whom he was on affectionate 
terms, as Francis did his in 1792: ‘‘ Dear Mrs. 
F.,’’ and concluding, ‘‘ And so, my dear madam, 
I remains yours indelibly.’’ His son Philip 
addresses his mother as ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Francis,”’ 





ending his letter with “‘ your most affectionate 
and dutiful Son.’’ Francis’s daughter begins 


her letters to him, ‘‘ My dear Sir.’’ Harriet 
Francis begins a letter to her mother, ‘‘ My 
dear Mrs. F.,’’ on January 4th, 1802, ending 
with ‘‘ Many happy New Years to you, my 
dearest Mrs. F., and God bless you all.’’ 
After becoming engaged to Miss Emma Wat- 
kins, his second wife, Francis addressed her 
as ‘ Dear Lady and Honoured Madam.’’ His 
daughter Mary, writing about her mother, 
twice refers to her, when ill, as ‘‘ poor fellow.’’ 
Mr. Keary contributes a ‘ Note on the Junius 
Controversy,’ in which the Atheneum is men- 
tioned in no flattering terms. He omits any 
reference to the papers entitled ‘New Light 
on Junius,’ which appeared in Nos. 3728, 3729, 
3732, 3767, and should not be overlooked by 
any serious inquirer. Francis never alleged 
that he was Junius, while he emphatically 
affirmed several times that he was not. Mr. 
Keary does not believe his word. If this dis- 
belief were justified, then the title of the 
present work should be ‘ Additional Private 
Letters by Junius, with Others from his 
Family and Friends.’ 

Mr. J. A. Honson’s The Psychology of Jingo- 
ism (Grant Richards) is a most able work, 
the philosophy of which is, however, turned to 
use in relation to South African questions in a 
manner too political and too polemical to make 
it suitable for long notice in our literary pages. 
Some of the phenomena chronicled as new have 
been common to all wars. The various views 
taken, according to the newspaper needs of the 
moment, as to the numbers of the Boers, remind 
us of Napier’s words: ‘‘ Cowardice, weakness, 
treachery, violence, were the only attributes 
of the enemy: if a battle was expected his 
numbers were contemptible, if a victory was 
gained his host was countless.’’ We rather 
think that at p. 57 Mr. Hobson takes for 
special words used by the archbishops of the 
present war the well-known list of blessings 
asked daily in our churches and our family 
prayers to ‘‘be established among us for all 
generations.”’ 

We have received the first instalment of 
The Life and Deeds of Karl Roberts, by Mr. J. 
Maclaren Cobban (Edinburgh, Jack), in which 
the story is carried as far as the close of the 
Indian Mutiny, The subsequent volumes will 
treat of the operations in Abyssinia, Afghan- 
istan, Burma, and South Africa with which 
Earl Roberts has been concerned, and of his 
work as Commander-in-Chief in India, in 
Ireland, and at the War Office. The title is 
appropriate to the career of a man of action; 
the style, though tending occasionally to he- 
come effusive, is sincere; the illustrations are 
abundant and well chosen. Altogether the 
work deserves commendation as an endeavour 
to set forth, in a form at once popular and 
instructive, the remarkable life and character 
which have resulted in establishing between 
the Commander-in-Chief and his countrymen, 
as the author justly remarks, the mutual con- 
fidence of ripe experience. 

Inter Amicos consists of some longish 
letters of Prof. Knight, of St. Andrews, and 
some brief letters of the late Dr. Martineau’s ; 
a sermon of Prof. Knight’s preached in Little 
Portland Street, and a magazine article of his 
oceasioned by his Presbytery taking umbrage 
at his occupying the pulpit of a Unitarian 
chapel; an address to Dr. Martineau on his 
eighty-third birthday, drawn up by Prof. 
Knight, and many pages of signatures thereto: 
altogether a good deal of the professor and 
little of Dr. Martineau. This valuable work is 
published by Mr. Murray. 


Trusts and the State, by Mr. Henry W. 
Macrosty (Grant Richards), forms the first 
volume of ‘The Fabian Series,’’ edited by 
Mr. Frederick Whelen. We are glad to 
see that vol. ii. is to contain essays in 
contemporary polities, among ‘‘ others’’ by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. We notice that the 





former volume of ‘ Fabian Essays in Socialism’ 
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has reached ‘‘its thirty-fifth thousand,’ but 
the literary skill with which ‘‘G. B. S.’’ 
‘* chaffed’’ his brother Socialists in that book 
must account for a popularity to which the 
volume before us, in spite of merit, is unlikely 
to attain. Mr. Macrosty’s work, the value of 
which is lessened by the want of an index, is 
far wider than its title. A sub-title, ‘A Sketch 
of Competition,’ gives a better idea of the 
contents. We would that the author, who is 
more competent than was M. de Rousiers to 
write on trusts, had compiled a bibliography of 
trusts literature, or at least a list of the chief 
publications bearing on the subject issued 
by American universities. But Mr. Macrosty 
has, in fact, written an historical criticism of 
competition from a moderately Socialistic stand- 
point, in which a survey of British trusts forms 
one anecdotic chapter, and there are also 
chapters on British trade-unionism and on ¢o- 
operation. He shares the view now prevalent in 
the United States, where the matter has been 
thought out, that trusts make for ‘‘ collectivi- 
zation.’’ Mr. Macrosty has some thought- 
ful passages on the Protection of young 
countries, heretical from the Cobdenie point 
of view, but defensible explanations of Mill’s 
famous dictum, We do not quite follow the 
author when, writing on diminishing profits 
(as to which he might quote with effect the 
admirable book of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu), he 
sets down to ‘‘the dread of international com- 
plications ’’ Foreign Office interference ‘‘ with 
British enterprise in Moroecco.’’ He probably 
alludes to an attempt by British subjects to 
sustain concessions in Morocco granted by 
local chiefs in contempt of the sovereignty of 
the Sultan of Morocco. Mr. Macrosty’s volume 
may be warmly recommended. 


Messrs. LoncMAn & Co. publish a new 
edition of the Queen Victoria of Mr, Richard 
Holmes, the well-known librarian at Windsor 
Castle, reproduced from the illustrated edition 
of 1897 (of another firm), with a supplementary 
chapter. The work is unusually careful, and 
ranks above the many hurried tributes which 
have been produced or revamped on the 
occasion. 


THOMSON has been long in sharing in the 
renewed popularity of the eighteenth century ; 
but there have been signs cf late that his turn 
was coming. The impulse was probably given 
by Dr. Morel’s elaborate biography; for 
Thomson has always been read on the Conti- 
nent, his chief defect, his lamentable lack of 
style, not being so apparent to foreign readers 
as to his countrymen. His bicentenary was 
celebrated last year, and now Mr. Walter 
Scott has been emboldened to include a selec- 
tion from his poems in ‘‘The Canterbury 
Poets’’; and Mr. William Bayne has contri- 
buted a sensible introduction, but perhaps he 
is needlessly apologetic. No doubt Thomson 
drank too much ; then why not admit it, instead 
of seeking to minimize it? It was the common 
vice of the age; and the leader of the Evan- 
gelical party in the Kirk of Scotland was 
notorious for his powers as a toper. 


THE momentum of the Borrovian revival is 
increasing. No sooner have we noticed Mr. 
Murray’s excellent edition of ‘Wild Wales’ 
than we receive from Messrs. Methuen a 
charming edition of Lavengro, forming part of 
“The Little Library.’’ It is enriched with a 
pleasant introduction and useful notes by that 
distinguished student of gipsy lore, Mr. F. 
Hindes Groome. — A sixpenny reprint of 
Le Fanu's capital tale Uncle Silas tas been 
issued by Messrs. Maemillan. 


A NEAT reprint of Mr. C. F. Keary’s clever 
book A Wanderer has been issued by Mr. 
Brimley Johnson, and deserves to gain new 
admirers for the writer. 

Moby Dick and White Jacket, by Herman 
Melville, have been reprinted in attractive 
editions by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons; and we are 





glad to notice this, as Melville is unduly neg- 
leected—even in literary histories of America 
which make a fuss about people of lesser talent 
—and seems almost unknown in this country, if 
we may judge by some recent criticisms. 
man who ean sign ship’s articles one day and 
literary articles the next is a new force; Mr. 
Bullen’s stories and revelations are not to be 
underrated, but it should not be forgotten 
that Melville and others eame before him in 
describing the sea at first hand. Melville 
tells the results of his own experiences of a 
man-of-war and of whaling in these volumes. 
Readers will endorse Mr. Louis Becke’s spirited 
claim, in the introduction to ‘ Moby Dick,’ for 
the insight of Melville into ‘‘ the meanings of 
the great deep.’’ His style is odd; it may 
seem too full, too extravagant for cultured in- 
difference, but it does not lack dramatic quality, 
and it possesses what a whole wilderness of 
books lack-—-genuine enthusiasm for things 
lived, as the French put it. 


The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence for 
1901 (Spottiswoode & Co.), although it no longer 
bears on its title-page the name of Sir Henry 
Burdett, is as notable as ever for accuracy and 
fulness. The method of arrangement adopted 
by the new editor has enabled him to shorten 
the volume; at the same time it is not quite so 
convenient for rapid reference. 


Messrs. Tuck have sent us four packets of 
their illustrated postcards, with portraits of 
the King and Queen, studies of celebrated 
pictures, and seaside views, The designs 
show remarkable finish. Those of Romney’s 
‘Parson’s Daughter’ and Gainsborough’s ‘ Mrs. 
Siddons,’ for instance, seem too delicate for 
the tender mercies of the Post Office. 


WE have on our table Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion: Huldreich Zwingli, the Reformer of 
German Switzerland, 1484-1531, by S. M. 
Jackson (Putnam),—Joseph Chamberlain, by 
A. Mee (Partridge),—China and her Mysteries, 
by A. Stead (Hood, Douglas & Howard),— 
Australasia, the Commonwealth and New Zea- 
land, by A. W. Jose (Dent),—A History of 
Political Parties in the United States, by J. H. 
Hopkins (Putnam),—The Intermediate HBuglish 
Grammar, by C. Hart (Hachette), — lirst 
French Book, by D. Mackay and F. J. Curtis 
(Whittaker & Co.),—An Album of Drawings, 
by J. Guthrie (R. B. Johnson),—A Contents- 
Subject Index to General and Periodical Litera- 
ture, by A. Cotgreave (Stock),—Outlines of 
Hconomics, by R. T. Ely (Maemillan),—Scot- 
tish Cathedrals and Abbeys, by the Rev. D. 
Butler (A. & C, Black),—The Cyclist’s Touring 
Guides, by A. W. Rumney: Vol. I., England 
South (Philip & Son),—Teignmouth: its His- 
tory and its Surroundings, by B, F. Cresswell 
(The Homeland Association, Limited),—Pic- 
turesque Kent, by D. Moul and G. Thompson 
(Robinson), — The Child: his Nature and 
Nurture, by W. B. Drummond (Dent),—The 
Life Romantic, by R. Le Gallienne (Hurst & 
Blackett),—Observations of Henry, by J. K. 
Jerome (Bristol, Arrowsmith),—The Prettiness 
of Fools, by E, Hewitt (Greening),—A nother 
Englishwoman’s Love-Letters, by Barry Pain 
(Fisher Unwin),—The Secret of the Dead, 
by L. T. Meade (F. V. White),—Solvency or 
Salvation? by P. E. Bodington (Chapman & 
Hall), — Fireside Poems, by the Rev. J. 
Stratton (Stock),—and Salvation beyond Death, 
by G. W. Hunt (Mowbray & Co.). Among New 
Editions we have A Short Account of the 
History of Mathematics, by W. W. Rouse Ball 
(Maemillan),—The Pride of Jennico, by Eger- 
ton Castle (Macmillan),—and The Adventure 
of Princess Sylvia, by Mrs. C. N. Williamson 


(Methuen). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Chatterton (Eyre), The Story of Fifty Years’ Mission Work 
in Chhota Nagpur, with Maps and I!lustrations, 4/ 





Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Federated Australia: Photographic Views depicting Phases« 
of Australian Life, 2 vols. oblong folio, 10/ 
Hutton (A.), The Sword and the Centuries; or, Old Sword 
Days and Old Sword Ways, illustrated, roy. 8vo, 15/ 
Petty (J.), A Course of Instruction in Perspective and the- 
Projection of Shadows and Reflections, obl. 4to, 3/ net. 
Phillipps (E. M.), Pintoricchio, cr. Svo, 5/ net. 
Poetry. 
Bird (G.), Ronald's Farewell, and other Verses, 18mo, 4/6 net 
Fletcher (Alice C.), Indian Story and Song from North. 
America, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
Hobson (J. A.), The Social Problem, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Macrosty (H. W.), Trusts and the State, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
History and Biography. 
Allen (R.), The Siege of the Peking Legations, 8vo, 7/6 
Barnard (Lady Anne), South Africa a Century Ayo, edited' 
with Memoir and Notes by W. H. Wilkins, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Charters of the Borough of Cambridge, edited by F. W. 
Maitland and Mary Bateson, 8vo, 7/6 
Fox (R. H.), William Hunter, Anatomist, Physician, Obstet-- 
rician, 1718-83, 4/6 net. 
Hume (Martin A. S.), Treason and Plot: Struggles for 
Catholic Supremacy in the Last Year of Queen Klizabeth,. 


8vo, 16/ 

Irving (H. B.), Studies of French Criminals of the Nine- 
teenth Century, roy. 8vo. 10/ net. 

Love-Letters of Prince Bismarck, edited by Prince Herbert 
Bismarck, royal 8vo, 20/ net. 

Sichel (W.), Bolingbroke and his Times, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Sternberg (Count), My Experiences of the Boer War, trans-- 
lated, with an Introduction, by Lieut.-Col. Hender- 
son, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Geography and Travel, 

George (H. B.), The Relations of Geography and History, 
cr. 8vo, 4/6 

Williamson (G. C.), The Cities of Northern Italy, 3/6 net. 

Philology. 
Schiller: Wallenstein, edited by Max Winkler, 12mo, 3/6 
Science. 

Allbutt (T. C.), Science and Medieval Thought: the Har-- 
veian Oration, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Arbuthnot (Sir R. K.), Details and Station Bill for a Battle-- 
ship, 12mo, 2/6 

Heddle (M. F.), The Mineralogy of Scotland, edited by J. G- 
Goodchild, 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 36/ net. 

Piper (C. Welborne), A First Book of the Lens, 2/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Bell (R. S. W.), Love the Laggard, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Crowley (A.), The Soul of Osiris, a History, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Dawe (Carlton), Claudia Pole, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fuechsel (Harriet D.), The Teaching of Cutting Out, 2/6 

Gaboriau (E.), The Mystery of Orcival; The Widow 
Lerougs, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net each. 

Gerard (Dorothea), The Supreme Crime, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hare (C.), The Life Story of Dinah Kellow, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hocking (S. K.), The Fate of Endilloe, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Kernaban (Coulson), Wise Men and a Fool, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Ropes (A. R. and M. E,), On Peter's Island, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Stockton (F. R.), Afield and Afloat, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Texte u. Untersuchungen, hrsg. v. O. v. Gebhardt u. Adf.. 
Harnack, New Series, Vol. 6, Parts 1 and 2, 18m. 
Veréffentlichungen aus dem kirchenhistorischen Seminar- 
Miinchen, hrsg. v. A. Knoepfler, No. 5, 5m. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Archives de la Commission des Monuments Historiques, 


Vol. 3, 110fr 
Les Manuscrits de Léonardo: De l’Anatomie, Feuillets B, par- 
Th, Sabachnikoff, Transcriptions et Notes par G. 


Piumati, 100fr. 
Philosophy. 


Goldschmidt (L.), Kantkritik od. Kantstudium ? 5m. 
History and Biography. 

Bartels (A.), Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur: Vol. 1,. 
Von den Anfiingen bis zum Ende des XVIII. Jabrh., 5m. 

Carrére (J.), En Pleine Epopée, 3fr. 50. 

Duret (V.), Histoire de France, 1870-73, 2 vols. 7fr. 

Mémoires de Fleury de Chaboulon, publiés par L. Cornet,. 
3 vols. 16fr. 

Roche (J.), Les Budgets du XIXe Siécle, 7fr. 50. 

Soubies (A.), Histoire de la Musique en Belgique, Vol. 2,. 


2fr. 50. 
Villon (Frangois), par Gaston Paris, 2fr. 
Philology. 
Schmidt (C.), Historisches Wéorterbuch der elsiissischen- 
Mundart, 25m. 


Basch (S. v.), Die Herzkrankheiten bei Arteriosclerose, 9m. 
Heitz (P.), Pestblitter des XV. Jahrh., 80m. 
Ziemssen (H. v.) u. Rieder (H.), Die Réntgographie in der- 
inneren Medicin, Part 1, 15m. 
: General Literature. 
Gréville (H.), Le Cucur de Louise, 3fr. 50. 
Mimande (P.), La Galerie d’un Sous-Préfet, 3fr. 50. 
Nion (F. de), La Morte Irritée, 3fr. 50. 
Zola (KE. ), Les Quatre Evangiles: Travail, 3fr. 50. 








THE LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 
London Library, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

I HAVE obtained a good many answers fronr 
the queries inserted in the Atheneum regarding 
names, authors, &c., required for the new Cata- 
logue. The following is a list of further queries. 
which have arisen. All ordinary books of 
reference and catalogues have been consulted, 
and if there is a query about an apparently welb- - 
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known person, it is because there is disagree- 

ment between two or more authorities. 

Will persons who are kind enough to answer 
give exact source of their information, without 
which no statement can be accepted ? 

(1) Wanted full Christian names and par- 
ticulars of — 

Bramston (A. R.) and A. C. Leroy. 
chester. 1882. 

-Jacquemont (le Comte). Un Mariage dans le Monde. 
Par O. Feuillet. Suiv. de ‘El Matarife’ per le 
Cte. Jacquemont. 1876. 

Laroche (H.) and G. Fould. L’Enfer des Femmes. 
1863.—Madame Gustave Fould ? 

-Macleod (John). Religion: its Place in Culture. 
1873.—W hat John Macleod ? 

Marshall (A. H.). Lord Stirling's Sov. 1895. 

‘Martin (Mrs. C.), otherwise M.J. Martin. Petite’s 


Historic Win- 


Romance. 1870.—I'wo Loves. 1878. 
— (R. Hindry). The History of Norfolk. 
1884-5. 


Mason (R. H.). Life in Mexico. 1851. 

Méliot (M.) and A. Méliot. Dict. Financier. 189. 

Meltop (Thomas L.). Life of W. Magee of Dublin. 
Second edition. Dublin? Circa 1825. Date of 
publication also wanted. 

“Mitchell (William). From Private 
1892.—What William Mitchell ? 

‘Parker (G. W.). Grammar of Malagasy. 1883. 

Paterson (M.). Mountaineering below the Snow 
Line. 1886. 

Prendergast (J. P.). Tory War of Ulster, Part 1. 
1868.—Did no more appear ? 

Reflection (A) on our Modern Poesy. An Essay [in 
verse] Dedicated “to my schoolfellow, Mr. A. 
Owen.” In a contemporary hand: “By Mr. 
Jobn Phillips of Cambridge.” Fol. 1695.— 
What John Phillips? 


(2) Who are the authors of— 

‘Contemporary Annals of Rome. By Roman Corre- 
spondent of Westminster Gazette. Series I. 
1870.—Did no more appear ? 

Modern Milkmaid (A). Circa 1890.—Elinor Hume? 

Land of Ararat (The). By a Special Correspondent. 
1893.—A. Fraser-Macdonald ? 

‘Maude Maynard. By the author of ‘A Book for 
Governesses.’ 1876 —Emily Peart ? 

‘Memoirs of Jeremy-Diddler the Younger. [By the 
author of ‘The New Democracy,’ ‘Shooting 
Niagara.’ 2 vols. 1887. 

‘Parson’s Hornbook (The). Second edition, Dublin. 
1831.—Thomas Browne? and if so, which ? 

‘People’s Answer to the Court Pamphlet. N.d.— 
Title-page lost in London Library copy. 

‘Société (La) de Londres. Par un Diplomate 


to Colonel. 


Etranger. Seconde édition. 1885, 

‘Transport Voyage to Mauritius. 1851. 

Hot-Water Cure (A) in Germany. 1845. 

Paddiana. 1847. 

Recollections of a Pedestrian. 1826.—Thomas Alex. 
Boswell ? 


(3) Are these the same person /— 
— (Arthur de). Ternove. 2t. Bruxelles. 
184 


Gobineau (Le Cte. J. Arthur de). L’Aphroessa. 
869. 


Lagrillitre-Beauclere (Eug.). Mission au Sénégal de 


A. Lebon. Rapport par L. B. 1898. 
Lagrillitre - Beauclere (Eug. Claude). Contes 
Patriotiques. 1886. 
Martin (Louis). Essai sur la Vie de Jésus. 1887. 
Martin (Louis). L’Anglais est-il un Juif? 1895. 
Medley (Julius). The Tree of Life. 1895. 
Medley (Julius G.). Autumn Tour in U.S. 1873. 


Lhomme (F.) Ed. Chefs d’(Euvre de la Chaire. 
1890.—This is Marie Frar¢gois Lbomme. 
‘Lhomme (F.). Charlet. 1892.—Raffet. 1892, 


Mason =. Hindry). The History of Norfolk. 


OSt-o0. 
Mason (R. H.). Life in Mexico. 1851. 


Menton (Edward). Intaglio Engraving. 1896. 


Renton (Edward H.). Heraldry in England. 1887. 
(4) Are the following pseudonyms ?— 
De Powys (T.). Uriel, and other Poems. Vol. I. 


1857.—Did no more appear ? 

‘Glimpses of Real Life in the Theatrical World and 
Bohemia, the Confessions of Peter Paterson, a 
Strolling Comedian, 1864.—Is Peter Paterson a 

_ pseudonym? 

“into (Erasmus). Ye Outside Fools ! 
inside the Stock Exchange. 1876. 

C. T. Hacperc Wricut, 
Secretary and Librarian. 


Glimpses 











ADMIRAL NAPIER, 
Merchistown Hall, Horndean, Hants. 

THERE are so many misstatements in the 
article on my father, the late Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ that I feel I am bound, as his only 
child—holding as I do all his public corre- 
spondence—to guard his memory and fair fame 
from being unfairly dealt with, either by his 
detractors or the ignorant. May I therefore 
ask you to insert in your widespread journal 
the following contradictions ? 

It is incorrect to say Napier, before accept- 
ing in 1833 the Portuguese command of Donna 
Maria’s fleet, stood out for the pecuniary re- 
wards. He stood out for uncontrolled action, 
and his friend Admiral Sartorius’s assurance 
that he wished to resign the command ; also 
that his services and those of his officers 
should be properly adjusted. All Napier’s 
services in Portugal, both military and naval, 
were highly commended (except by the Tories, 
who favoured Don Miguel). 

The ‘ Dictionary’s’ statements relating to 
the Syrian campaign are most incorrect 
and unfair, both in his attack on Acre and 
his convention. In the first instance, the 
change of wind obliged him to deviate from 
Admiral Sir Robert Stopford's plan of attack. 
Letters in my possession prove that the 
admiral commanding meant no censure, though 
he had. at first differed with him and requested 
him to withdraw an application for a court- 
martial that Napier had made. 

As to the convention at Alexandria between 
him and Mehemet Ali, it was approved of by 
Lord Palmerston, our relations with France 
at the time fully justifying his action. 

Sir Charles Napier’s command of the Channel 
Fleet, and also his services in Ireland during 
O’Brien’s rebellion, were highly approved of 
by the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Auckland, and many others. 

True, he was anxious for the Mediterranean 
command on Admiral Dundas’s assurance that 
he had not applied for it. In writing to Napier 
Dundas says, ‘‘ Contradict on all sides that 
I am to have the Mediterranean command.”’ 

Admiral Napier never, in Portugal or in the 
Baltic, said he would be in ‘‘Cronstadt or 
heaven ’’; the same assertion is false as regards 
the entering into action on the 5th of July 
off St. Vincent. Whencommanding the Queen 
Donna Maria’s fleet he wrote, ‘‘I am in sight 
of the enemy, it is a beautiful sight, I am firm 
as a rock,’’ and that he would be either crowned 
with cypress or laurel, but in either case he 
and his wife would meet again. 

FANNY JODRELL. 








**BOOKS AND LETTERS.” 


THERE is certainly a future even for sale 
catalogues of books, for it is impossible to 
believe that these once dry compilations—of 
late years made, for the most part, both in- 
structive and interesting—have as yet reached 
the highest degree of excellence to which 
they are capable of attaining. Should any 
advocate of the superior merits of the old 
school, when contrasted with those of the new, 
hope and believe that we have at last effected 
some sort of a passable compromise in the 
matter of free education in things bibliogra- 
phical, let him glance at the recently issued 
catalogue of books and letters collected by 
Mr. William Harris Arnold, of New York, 
which Messrs. Bangs & Co. of that city 
propose to disperse on May 7th and 8th next. 
This is primarily a book of reference. It is 
illustrated, the notes which follow most of 
the entries are thoroughly up to date, the 
paper and print undeniably of excellent 
quality. As an édition de luxe it is also 
noticeable—by far the most artistic compilation 
of its kind that has hitherto pointed the way 
to a new order of things. There is nothing 





the typical bookworm of the English variety 
dislikes so muchas a flood of light stream- 
ing through the open door of his sanctum; nay, 
rather will he close and double-bar it to keep 
the glamour out. He loves to think that his 
books are sacred, and that a public recital of 
their history and contents is nothing less than 
profanation. With perhaps brutal frankness 
he may be warned that many people will follow 
the light, and that nothing but a unique 
collection of books which nobody beside him- 
self ever heard of before can save his peace. 

So far as the actual contents of Mr. Arnold’s 
library are concerned, one is struck with the 
remarkable similarity that exists between it 
and the collection formed by Mr. Foote, 
which, it will be remembered, was sold at 
New York in 1895. The books in both are 
and were essentially English, for the most 
part modern, or comparatively so, and in- 
variably difficult to procure. Many of them 
also acquired unusual interest by reason of 
their association with their authors ; and as to 
this, it is noticeable that Mr. Arnold has 
inserted, whenever he could, autograph letters 
in the books themselves. Mrs. Browning’s 
‘Poems,’ 1844, has a long and unpublished 
letter with it; and the same remark applies to 
Robert Browning's ‘ The Ring and the Book,’ a 
proof copy of the twelve poems with manu- 
script revisions made before the publication 
of the first edition. Indeed, almost all the 
books in this small but choice collection are 
possessed of some distinguishing feature that 
renders them practically unique, and some 
are so exceedingly scarce as to be unknown 
to all but a very few. Not many people can 
have seen a copy of ‘ Helen’s Tower,’ by Brown- 
ing, the companion poem to Tennyson’s poem 
with a similar title. This was privately printed 
on April 26th, 1870, on two quarto leaves. 
As in Mr. Foote’s catalogue, the Browning 
entries are imposing. They include ‘ The Battle 
of Marathon,’ 1820; ‘Sonnets,’ by E. B. B., 
1847, no copy of which has hitherto been seen 
in the sale-rooms; ‘ Cleon,’ 1855; ‘The Statue 
and the Bust,’ 1855; ‘Gold Hair,’ 1864; and 
other scarce pieces. The most important book 
in this collection with an eighteenth-century 
date is perhaps the ‘ Deserted Village’ of 
1770, 8vo, about which there is quite a his- 
tory, dating from the time of the Crampon sale 
at Sotheby’s in 1896 and the note in the 
Atheneum of June 20th in that year. Mr. 
Arnold has also acquired the complete holo- 
graph manuscript of the poem addressed by 
Keats in 1816 to Charles Cowden Clarke, as well 
as along journal-letter from the poet to the wife 
of his brother George. Indeed, the ‘ Letters’ 
portion of the catalogue is most important and 
interesting. Tennyson is represented by ‘The 
Falcon,’ 1879 ; ‘ The Promise of May,’ 1882 ; and 
‘Lueretius,’ 1868—three very scarce pam- 
phlets ; and Keats by some twenty volumes, 
including a presentation copy of the ‘ Poems’ 
of 1817. To refer to older authors, there is 
a fine copy of ‘Paradise Lost,’ 1667, in its 
original sheepskin binding, first title with the 
author’s name in large italic capitals; andalso 
a copy of the very scarce first American edi- 
tion of the same book, published in 1777, As 
in the case of Mr. Foote’s catalogue, several 
pages are devoted to the publications of the 
Kelmscott Press, and once again the unique 
trial page for the projected edition of Shak- 
speare’s plays makes its appearance. It was 
seen last May in Wellington Street. 

Such are some of the rarities in Mr. 
Arnold's catalogue, which, in addition to being 
interesting in itself and a sign of the times, as 
has been said, is also a tribute to the import- 
ance of English literature, which many seas 
disseminate abroad. Books like these cannot 
fail to become rarer and rarer with the spread 
of the language in which they are written. It 
will assuredly not be long before the libraries 
—which never die—will have engulfed them 
all. Messrs, Stevens & Brown, the well-known 
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dealers in Americana, are Mr. Arnold’s English 
agents, and copies of this excellent catalogue 
can be obtained from them. J. H. SLATER. 





CURDS AND ‘“ CROWDY.” 

WE read in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
with respect to the word curds, that ‘‘no 
similar word is known in Teutonic or Romanic.”’ 

It is remarkable that it should have escaped 
observation that there are numerous “ similar 
words ’’ in provincial English. I hope we have 
yet several things to learn from the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ 

Kluge suggests the right derivation, but 
only in a very hesitating manner. He says, 
“Is it a Celtic loan-word, from Irish gruth, 
curds ; or [is it] cognate with crowd ? Compare 
Lat. coagulum, from cogere.’’ 

The answer is that its close connexion with 
crowd can hardly be missed when once we are 
on the right track, and I do not think it will 
ever again be questioned. 

The forms given in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary ’ are crodde and crudde for the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the form curd 
first appearing in the latter. The etymology 
should be obvious, viz., from crud- (crod-), the 
weaker grade of the A.-S. criidan, to crowd, press 
together. <A crud or curd means ‘ that which 
is formed by pressure,’’ or by being squeezed 
together, in exact accordance with facts. 

The proof of this lies in the numerous 
related words. Thus prov. KE. crud is 
“thickened or coagulated milk, which is 
formed into cheese, or eaten as food’’ 
(E.D.D.). Cruddle is ‘‘ to curdle, coagulate, 
congeal.’’ The prov. E. crowd, to push, 
squeeze, has the past tense crud and the p.p. 
crid, crud, crudden, cruden. The prov. EK. 
(southern) crids means ‘ curds,’’and may be 
derived from A.-S. cryd-, mutated form of the 
base crud- (above). The prov, E, crowdie or 
crowdy is ‘fa kind of porridge or oatmeal 
gruel,’’ and is also called (in Lincolnshire) 
cruddy, simply because it is full of curds; 
thus Jamieson speaks of ‘‘a cog of crowdy, 
that is, of half butter, half cheese.’’ In the 
Isle of Skye it is ‘‘a peculiar cheese,’’ and in 
Ross it denotes ‘‘ curds with the whey pressed 
out.’’ This last form, crowdy, proves the ety- 
mology beyond all possibility of mistake; for, 
just as crud, curd is derived from the weak 
grade crud-, so crowdy is obviously derived 
from the stem crid- of the infinitive cradan 
itself. 

It is hopeful to find that progress in ety- 
mology is still possible, and that we need no 
longer say of crowdy, ‘‘ Derivation unknown.”’ 
It is, in fact, of pure native origin. 

WALrerR W. SKEAT. 








ROYAL LIBRARIES AND PAPYRUS IN PHCNICIA 
IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY B.C. 
Hampstead, April 13th, 1901. 

I Am not aware whether any notice has yet 
been taken in this country of a remarkable 
discovery recently made in an Egyptian 
papyrus, establishing the existence of royal 
libraries in other parts of Asia besides Assyria 
and Babylonia, and the use of papyrus as a 
writing material beyond the limits of Egypt, 
as early as the beginning of the eleventh 
eentury B.C. 

The evidence of these facts is derived from 
a papyrus recently acquired and published by 
the Russian Egyptologist W. Golenischeff, and 
translated by Adolf Erman in the Zeitschrift 
fiir dgyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde 
for 1900. My acquaintance with it is obtained 
from an abstract published by the same 
scholar in the Deutsche Rundschau for the 
present month. 

The document is an account of the mission 
of Wenamun, a minister of the temple of 
Amun-Ra at Thebes, to Phoenicia, to obtain 
timber, not procurable in Egypt, for the 
repair of the sacred bark of the deity. The 





date is given by Herr Erman as about 1080 
B.C.; it certainly was ata time when Egypt 
had lost all influence abroad and was broken 
up into a number of petty kingdoms. Arrived 
after various adventures at Byblos, a Phceni- 
cian seaport at the foot of Lebanon, in whose 
territory the famous cedars were then com- 
prised, Wenamun seeks an audience of the 
prince Zekarbaal ; but he has brought no pre- 
sents, his country has forfeited her prestige, and 
Zekarbaal refuses to receive him. At length, 
however, an unexpected occurrence procures 
for him admission to the prince’s presence, 
and he prefers his petition for the timber, 
reminding Zekarbaal that his father and grand- 
father have contributed on similar occasions. 
‘*Yes,’’ replies Zekarbaal, ‘‘ but they had 
received valuable presents.’’ To establish the 
fact he sends for the records of the kingdom, 
precisely as Ahasuerus does six hundred 
years afterwards, and proves from these the 
actual amount of the silver bestowed upon 
his ancestors. A compromise is arrived at. 
Wenamun writes to the ruler of Tanis, an 
Egyptian city in the Delta, to furnish pre- 
sents, and the Phoenician prince sends seven 
beams of timber as an earnest. The Tanite 
sovereign assents, and sends a very miscel- 
laneous assortment of gifts, among which are 
enumerated five hundred sheets of papyrus. 

From this history it appears that the 
Pheenicians, equally with the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, had their royal libraries, and that 
their books were probably written on papyrus, 
instead of stone or clay. The papyrus given 
to Zekarbaal must certainly have been intended 
for writing upon, as the quantity is not sulli- 
cient for manufacturing purposes. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the books of his 
ancestors produced to Wenamun were written 
upon the same material, which would carry 
the evidence for the Phcenician use of papyrus 
nearly to the date usually assigned for the 
Trojan war. Since, however, papyrus is 
regarded as a fit present for a prince, it must 
be inferred thatit was notas yet very generally 
used beyond the limits of Egypt. 

There seems no doubt that Wenamun’s nar- 
rative is a piece of authentic history. A 
writer of fiction would not have represented 
his own country in so humiliating a light. 
Even were it a romance, the value of its testi- 
mony to matters of contemporary usage would 
not be impaired, for the writer would take 
care to represent nothing inconsistently with 
the manners of his time. R. GARNETT. 








BYRON, KEATS, AND REYNOLDS. 

Mr. Proruero writes to justify himself on 
two points mentioned in our notice last week 
of the fifth volume of the ‘ Byron Letters ’:— 

** As to the later days of Reynolds in Newport, 
where he is buried, his drunken habits were, in my 
childhood, the talk of the neighbourhood, and the 
legends of his doings innumerable. My father, who 
was a clergyman within three miles of Newport, 
knew him well, and the fact is incontestable. 

‘* As to the asterisks in the two passages which 
you quote from Byron’s letters, I am glad that they 
produce on your mind the exact effect which I in- 
tended to produce, viz., that Byron’s words reflect 
the utmost, and indeed the most unspeakable, dis- 
credit upon him. I did this deliberately. I could 
not print the words; but I cannot think it just to 
Byron that he should not be discredited as well as 
favoured by what he wrote.” 

Much as we regret the publication of the 
charge against our brilliant contributor of old 
days John Hamilton Reynolds, we cannot, in 
face of such evidence, dispute it, and had the 
authority been stated in the note, we should 
not have raked the matter up. The words 
omitted from the letter about Keats were, it 
seems, no more and no less abominable than 
we concluded from the arrangement of the 
asterisks. Mr. Prothero maintains that it is 
right to let the public know that ‘‘ Byron was 
capable of writing this incredibly filthy stuff 
about men against whom he had only, at 





most, a literary prejudice.’’ The passage sup- 
pressed was quite unprintable, and repeats in 
coarser language the same crapulous thought 
that is expressed in another letter which we 
did not choose to quote. We still think there 
was no advantage in partially printing the 
nasty passage. 








CRITICA CRITICIZED. 


In a volume lately issued Mr. J. Churton 
Collins has reprinted, with modifications, an 
article published by him some years ago against 
my ‘ Literary History’ (vol. i.). 

I had left the unsigned article unanswered ; I 
beg permission to say a few words on it now. 
Unwilling to reply to Mr. Collins in the style 
which, with ‘‘ gay irresponsibility,” he considers 
the proper one for criticism, I shall limit my 
observations to the few facts that are discernible 
in the midst of his banter. 

He wants his readers to believe that my 
volume was written in a day, at full ‘‘ gallop.”’ 
It was fifteen years on the métier. It was ordered 
by no bookseller, it belongs to no series; no 
limit of time was assigned me. 

He wants his readers to think that my book 
is the work of an untrained amateur, utterly 
devoid of all preliminary preparation. I began 
working at English literature in 1875, and have 
continued ever since: that is something, I 
believe, in our short lives. As for the training 
which schools can give, Mr. Collins will easily 
see, by turning to some dictionary or annual, 
what my degrees are. I do not know what his 
may be, but were they the highest a university 
can bestow, he would find that mine are of no 
meaner description. 

Most of the article bears upon questions of 
numerals. The period anterior to Chaucer 
occupies 266 pages in my volume. Why so few? 
says Mr. Collins. Why so many? another will 
say. 
Fiests there be who think that such criticism 
is not very deep, and that one author of mediocre 
value may want more space because more difti- 
cult to explain, and another of higher value less 
space because easier. Admitting, however, this 
simple arithmetical method, the least that can 
be expected is that the proffered numbers be 
accurately given. Mr. Collins never hesitates 
to give them wrong when they would not have 
been striking enough if right. ‘‘A line for 
Ordericus Vitalis,’’ he says; Ordericus Vitalis 
has twenty: ‘‘two lines for Giraldus Cam- 
brensis”; he has forty-three: ‘‘ten lines for 
Robert of Gloucester”; he has fifty-one: a 
page for Layamon ; he has two: and soon. In 
some cases Mr. Collins has found subjects for 
invective in passages at the end of my volume, 
which he took for complete notices, when they 
were pierres d’attente for vol. ii. 

Adverse criticism is rarely without some 
profit. Truth and information are always 
welcome, even when they are thrown at you as 
Claude Frollo threw the purse at his brother. 
The brother was displeased at the hurt, but 
pleased with the coin. I never met with more 
adverse nor less profitable criticism than the 
presentone. Isee very clearly that in matters of 
numbers and in matters of taste Mr. Collins’s 
opinions and mine differ. My excuse is that 
I wrote to express my own opinions, not his. 
He says that my opinions are derived from 
**manuals.” They are not. ‘* Manuals,” poor 
things, are entirely innocent of my judgments 
on Lydgate or Stephen Hawes. I had duly and 

ersonally been bored by Graunde Amoure and 

Belle Pucele when I made bold to speak of 
the dulness of the ‘Pastime of Plesure.’ Mr. 
Collins deplores that I did not enjoy its 
‘‘intrinsic charm, its pathos, its picturesque- 
ness, and its sweet and plaintive music.” I 
deplore it, too; it is never pleasant to be 
bored. 

On Scottish poets of the fifteenth century 
Mr. Collins considers that I am especially 
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deficient. He gives a list of them: James I. 
figures init. I think he would have improved 
his case if he had left this name out. 

One or two positive facts are mentioned as 
examples of my manner: being given as 
examples, they must have been carefully chosen. 
Hereisone: *‘M. Jusserand has not even taken 
the trouble to keep pace with modern investi- 
gation in his subject, but actually tells us that the 
* Speculum Meditantis’ is lost!” The exclama- 
tive ‘*!” is Mr. Collins’s, I did not even do 
that. Think what the rest must be! 

My answer is: The English version of my 
book was issued at the end of 1894. The dis- 
covery of the ‘Speculum Meditantis’ was 
announced in April, 1895. I gave a second 
edition of the French text of my work in March, 
1896, and the discovery is duly mentioned there 
on pp. 375-6. 

Is this fair play; impartial and honest 
criticism ? It is, I am afraid, more characteristic 
of Mr. Collins’s failings than of mine; for it 
will be noticed that this remark did not appear 
in the original article. Having had all the 
necessary time to verify dates and facts, being 
(if I am not mistaken) hurried by no bookseller, 
he quietly added it when remodelling his essay, 
five years after I had shown that, judging from 
Mr. Collins’s own chosen test, I had ‘‘ kept 
pace with modern investigation.” 

At another place Mr. Collins, wanting to 
condemn a literary judgment of mine, isolates 
the four lines he disapproves of from the quota- 
tion (one verse) which makes it intelligible and 
from the sentence in my text which leads to it. 
Perhaps it is for brevity’s sake, one may think ; 
a critic cannot quote a whole book. Of course 
he cannot ; but Mr. Collins did not act from 
motives of brevity, for he ushers in the said 
passage by another phrase of mine which has 
nothing to do with it, and which he picked up 
at one page’s distance in my text. 

When a critic wishes to give an example of 
nothing less than ‘‘ amazing nonsense,” more is 
due to an author's text ; and he must be a very 
bold generalizer who thereupon observes, as 
Mr. Collins does, that the example is given ut 
‘x uno discas omnia. Though obviously at a 
disadvantage, being given apart from the 
morceau to which it belongs (and which treats 
of certain signs of the decay of medizval art 
apparent in Dunbar), I reproduce here the 
passage derided by Mr. Collins, not, however, as 
he prints it, but as it stands in the English 
version of my book :— 

“Endowed with an ever-ready mind and an un- 
failing power of invention, Dunbar, following his 
natural tastes, and wishing at the same time to 
imitate Chaucer, decks his pictures with glaring 
colours, and ‘out-Chaucers Chaucer.’ His flowers 
are too flowery, his odours too fragrant ; by moments 
it is no longer a delight, but almost a pain. It is not 
sufficient that his birds should sing ; they must sing 
among perfumes, and these perfumes are coloured ; 
they sing 

Amang the tendir odouris reid and qubhyt.” 
(The passage of Dunbar’s from which this line 
is extracted is given in full in my text at the 
foot of p. 511.) 

I have ever been willing to accept advice, 
especially when kindly given. I hope Mr. 
Collins was kindly disposed when he offered 
me his. I find, however, some difficulty in 
following it. On p. 195 of his book he tells 
me that I should never leave ‘‘the beaten 
path,” and on p. 202 that I should confine 
myself to the writing of such monographs as 
I gave ‘‘on Piers Plowman and on the Tudor 
novelists.” Perhaps Mr. Collins thinks that 
when I wrote on those subjects I was following 
a beaten path. 

Of the tone of Mr. Collins’s article I shall say 
nothing. What should be thought of it readers 
will decide. J. J. JUSSERAND. 











Literary Grossiy. 

Messrs. Loncman have in the press a 
monograph by Mr. Andrew Lang on ‘The 
Mystery of Mary Stuart,’ in which he dis- 
cusses the character of Queen Mary, and 
especially her relations with the Earl of 
Bothwell and the other murderers of her 
husband, Lord Darnley. By the help of 
papers placed at his disposal, and by a 
fresh examination of the State Papers, of 
a long MS. statement by Sir Robert Melville, 
and other documents, the author hopes that 
he has thrown new light on the mysteries 
of the reign, and especially on the policy 
and character of Maitland of Lethington. 
The book will be illustrated with portraits, 
pictures of historic scenes, coloured designs 
from contemporary drawings and caricatures, 
facsimiles of handwritings (bearing on the 
question of forgery of the Casket Letters), 
and photographs of the famous Casket at 
Hamilton Palace. 

Tue fifth and final volume of Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s new edition of Keats’s works 
in ‘‘The Complete Library” of Messrs. 
Gowans & Gray has been delayed through 
a mechanical difficulty. There is a copious 
subject index ; this, of course, could not be 
completed in manuscript till the body of the 
last volume was printed off; and the usual 
interval of a month between the appearance 
of one volume and the next has been insuffi- 
cient for the many processes which an index 
of considerable dimensions must go through. 


Tue edition of Charles Lamb’s works 
which was to have followed Mr. Forman’s 
‘Keats’ in ‘‘The Complete Library” has 
had to be postponed on account of the 
illness of Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, by whom 
the ‘Lamb’ is being edited. ‘Keats’ will 
be followed instead by ‘ Don Quixote’ (Mr. 
Ormsby’s translation) in four monthly 
volumes, as an instalment of a complete 
edition of the works of Cervantes in twelve 
shilling volumes. 


Mr. Frank Harris’s new journal, which 
was to have been called Zhe Candid Friend, 
is now to be christened Zhe Plain Dealer. 
To judge from the prospectus of the first 
number, it will not err on the side of 
timidity. It promises to add to the amuse- 
ment of its readers by 
‘* drawing attention to the little faults and fail- 
ings of public men and public institutions. But 
we Shall not do this in any self-righteous spirit ; 
nor put on airs of superiority ; nor try to 
make our own virtues shine by dint of shady 
comparison—we shall always try to remain 
friendly to those we criticise.” 

Mr. Samvet Butier’s new book will be 
called ‘Erewhon Revisited,’ and will be 
published in the ensuing autumn by Mr. 
Grant Richards, who will also issue a 
revised edition of the famous original work 
‘Erewhon’ at the same time. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison got back to 
London last week, much pleased with his 
American trip. An American correspondent 
writes :— 

‘*Mr. Frederic Harrison’s personal friends 
in America have been astonished at the extent 
of his popularity in this country. He has-not 
only given lectures in our chief universities, 
and been accorded a special reception by the 
Authors’ Club, but has been the guest of 
Ministers and Senators at Washington. In New 
York he addressed the Nineteenth Century 





Club on men and events at the close of the last 
century, the Education League on ‘ Republi- 
canism and Democracy,’ and the large hall of 
the Ethical Culture Society was well filled on 
Sunday, March 31st, by attentive listeners to 
his discourse on Positivism.” 

Mrs. ALEC TwEEDIE, who has been passing 
the winter in Mexico, is preparing her im- 
pressions of that country for publication. 
The volume will probably be issued in the 
autumn. 

Mr. Firzceratp Mottoy has written a 
new biography called ‘The Queen’s Com- 
rade; or, the Life and Times of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough,’ which Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Oo. will shortly bring out in 
two volumes, with sixteen illustrations. 
Next month the same writer will start a 
new serial, entitled ‘A Harvest of Ashes,” 
in the National Press syndicate of news- 
papers. 

Scuotars who have made the acquaintance 
of the late Dr. W. F. Skene’s ‘Celtic Scot- 
land’ will be gratified to learn that Mr. 
Eneas Mackay, the Stirling bookseller, 
proposes to reprint a much earlier work 
on ‘The Highlanders of Scotland,’ long 
since out of print, by the lamented 
author. Dr. Skene’s original text and 
notes will be reproduced intact, but addi- 
tional notes by Dr. Alexander Macbain will 
bring the work, where necessary, into line 
with the views expressed in ‘Celtic Scot- 
land.’ Mr. Mackay has also in the — 
a new edition of the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
gregor’s ‘Life and Adventures of Flora 
Macdonald,’ edited, with a life of the. 
author, by Mr. A. Mackenzie, F.S.A.(Scot.). 

Tue writer of ‘Some Editors and Others” 
in the April Blackwood continues his remi- 
niscences in the May number. General 
Eber, the Zimes correspondent at Vienna, 
who played an active part in the Hungarian 
revolt, and was afterwards a friend and 
companion in arms of Garibaldi; Chenery, 
Delane’s successor in Printing House Square;. 
John Blackwood, Kinglake, Hayward, 
Hamley, Chesney, Reeve of the Edinburgh, 
Laurence Oliphant and Laurence Lockhart, 
among others, form the subjects of his recol- 
lections; and Mrs. Oliphant’s Magna Charta 
Island party, when she entertained John 
Blackwood and many of his authors, is de- 
scribed. Zack contributes a story, ‘Mary 
Amelia Spot.’ 

Tur ‘Recollections of Queen Adelaide’s. 
Coronation’ in Zemple Bar for May are 
derived from the journal of Lady 
Georgiana Bathurst, daughter of Karl 
Bathurst, who was one of the train-bearers- 
to Her Majesty. 

THE opening pages of the Cornhill 
Magazine for May contain a tribute from the: 
pen of Mr. Leslie Stephen, its former editor, 
to the memory of the late Mr. George M. 
Smith. Mr. Sidney Lee treats of ‘ Shake- 
speare and Patriotism,’ and Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., writes on ‘A Pagan Con- 
venticle in the Seventh Century’ ; while Mr. 
Basil Worsfold advocates the establishment. 
of agricultural settlements in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies. 

Dr. Incram, the Dean of Peterborough, 
has written a life of Canon Twells, the- 
author of “At even, when the sun was set,” 
and other popular hymns. 


The volume: 
will be illustrated with views of the several. 
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churches with which Canon Twells was con- 
nected or which he was the means of 
building. It will be published by Messrs. 
Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 

Mr. Murray will shortly publish a small 
volume of imaginative essays by Mr. Henry 
W. Nevinson, the war correspondent, 
called ‘The Plea of Pan,’ and the under- 
lying idea is taken from the old story of 
Pan meeting the Athenian runner in 
Arcadia, and sending a message to Athens 
asking why she neglected him. It is a 
message which may be applied to the world 
of to-day. Though containing many allu- 
sions to Greek thought, the essays are not 
Greek even in outward symbolism, but 
touch on some of the questions and doubts 
to which the conventions of modern civiliza- 
tion give rise in many minds. 

Tue career of a successful journalist, 
from the time when he wrote articles for 
nothing, forms the basis for Mr. James 
A. Baker’s novel ‘A Chronicle of Grey- 
borough,’ which Mr. Fisher Unwin -has in 
preparation. There is a love interest. The 
ugly little jealousies to be found in jour- 
nalism are also illustrated, and so, too, is the 
bright side of that calling—its generous 
= of the helping hand, the kindly 

int. 

A commirrEE is being formed in Wales 
to secure combined action on the part of the 
county governing bodies of intermediate 
schools, with a view to appealing to the 
Government to relieve the said bodies of 
the charges on their sites and schools. It 
is generally admitted that the schools created 
under the Intermediate Act are not and 
cannot be self-supporting with their present 
low fees. In other words, the Act is costing 
the ratepayers more than was anticipated. 

WE observe that some Transatlantic news- 
papers have been saying that the late Dr. 
Fitzedward Hall was asked to resign his 
post at the library of the India Office 
because of his nationality and his pro- 
nounced sympathies with the Union during 
the Civil War. This is quite incorrect, 
although we fear that as time went on Dr. 
Hall to some extent persuaded himself that 
he had been more or less of a martyr in his 
country’s cause, and so countenanced the 
statements lately put forth. It would be 
useless, at this time of day, to go into the 
causes of Dr. Hall’s retirement, but it may 
be safely asserted that they had nothing to 
do with his nationality. Indeed, he had 
been so long in the Company’s service be- 
fore he entered the library, that we doubt 
if the heads of the office ever suspected that 
he was not an Englishman. 

Mr. Boprzy has finished writing his 
French edition of ‘France,’ and it will be 
published in Paris next week by Guillaumin. 
Mr. Bodley was unfortunate in the trans- 
lators chosen for his book. He had to 
refuse two translations as unsatisfactory 


-after they were in print, and then decided 


to do the work himself. The examples of 
French books written by Englishmen have 
been rare since the days when Beckford 
and Gibbon published some of their works 
in French even before they appeared in 
English. The long labour of rewriting 
his book in French has necessarily delayed 


‘the progress of Mr. Bodley’s forthcoming 


work on the Church in France. A Magyar 





translation of ‘France’ was produced last 
year by the Royal Hungarian Academy at 
Budapest. 


A most interesting and valuable Parlia- 
mentary Paper was circulated on Monday. It 
is entitled ‘Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects, Vols. IV. and V.: Educational 
Systems of the Chief Colonies of the British 
Empire,” of which the former (4s. 8d.) con- 
tains the Dominion, and the latter (4s.) 
Australia and New Zealand. The volumes 
are printed for the Stationery Office by 
Messrs. Wyman & Sons, and areto be obtained 
from the usual agents. The example of the 
great self-governing colonies is shown not to 
favour that substitution for School Boards 
of town and county councils which is the 
policy of the Education Department and 
of the school-teachers in the mother country. 
In some colonies the administration is cen- 
tralized in the State; in others it is with 
the elective School Boards. 


In addition to the Nash copy of Bunyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ to which reference has 
already been made, Messrs. Sotheby’s book 
sale of May 6th and three following days 
contains an unusual variety of rare and in- 
teresting works in early English literature. 
The rarest of these include R. Greene’s 
‘Menaphon Camilla’s Alarum to Slumber- 
ing Euphues,’ &c., 1589, not quite perfect ; 
W. Painter’s ‘Palace of Pleasure,’ 1566, 
and the ‘Second Tome of the Palace of 
Pleasure,’ 1567, both first editions ; a large 
and fine copy of Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and 
Stella,’ 1591 (the only other copy known, 
which for many years had been considered 
unique, is now in the Malone collection at 
the Bodleian) ; Thomas Ravenscroft’s ‘ Briefe 
Discourse,’ 1614, a volume of great rarity 
and interest to students of the history of 
music; a fine and clean copy of ‘ The His- 
tory of Frier Rush,’ 1649, a probably 
unique copy of an unknown edition; an 
equally fine example, also believed to be 
unique, of Shakerly Marmion’s ‘ Cupid and 
Psyche,’ 1637; and yet another volume de- 
scribed as unique, John Greene’s ‘ Briefe 
Unvailing of God and Man’s Glory,’ 1641. 
There are also two interesting specimens of 
early English typography: a very fine and 
complete example of ‘ A Copy of the Letters,’ 
&e., of Henry VIII. to Martin Luther, from 
Richard Pynson’s press, circa 1528, of which 
apparently only imperfect copies are known ; 
and an excellent copy of R. Higden’s ‘ Poli- 
cronicon,’ from Wynkyn de Worde’s press, 
1495, but with the title and colophon in 
facsimile. 


Ir is worthy of note that recent discus- 
sions on the precarious position of assistant 
masters in secondary schools have had bene- 
ficial results in more ways than one. Apart 
from the pension schemes adopted by the 
governors of sundry endowed schools, 
private benefaction has in at least one 
instance come into play. Manchester 
Grammar School has within the past two 
years received endowments of the value of 
8,0007. for the creation of a pension fund. 


Tue agitation in Liverpool for a separate 
university appears to be growing in force. 
One or two liberal donations have been 
promised, and it is now anticipated that 
an endowment fund will be formally 


opened. 





A avexstion has been raised in some 
quarters whether the judgments in the 
Cockerton case, declaring it illegal for 
School Boards to expend the ratepayers’ 
money on the instruction of adults, will 
interfere with their expenditure on_ the 
education of pupil teachers. There is no 
reason to doubt that the existing law 
authorizes whatever is necessary for the 
provision of elementary teaching. 

Dr. C. H. Hatt, of Watford, has col- 
lected, grouped, and illustrated all Chaucer's 
allusions to the medicine and surgery of his 
day, and intends to put his essay, when 
complete, into type. 

Pror. Sxeat has nearly finished the 
revised edition of his ‘Concise English 
Dictionary.’ 

Tue Rev. John Batchelor, who has lived 
long among the Ainus, the aborigines in the 
northern isiand of Japan, has compiled an 
‘ Ainu-English Dictionary,’ and is seeking a 
publisher for it. May he find one! 

From Paris comes the intelligence of the 
decease of M. L. A. Sabatier, of the Pro- 
testant Faculty of Theology in Paris. He 
was born in the Ardéche in 1839, and was 
Professor of French Literature at the Lycée 
of Strasbourg before the Prussian invasion. 
His most noted books were his monograph 
on ‘L’Apétre Paul, Esquisse d’une Histoire 
de sa Pensée,’ a work of high merit, and 
his essay ‘De la Vie Intime des Dogmes.’ 
A man of subtle intellect and an agreeable 
writer, he is a signal loss to liberal theo- 
logy.—The decease has also to be chronicled 
of Mr. Goadby, a hard-working journalist 
on the Liberal side in politics. 

In our last week’s issue the publisher of 
Mr. Fergus Hume’s new story, ‘The Golden 
Wangho,’ was incorrectly stated to be Mr. 
John Lane, instead of Mr. John Long. 

Tue author of ‘A Soldier for a Day’ 
writes :— 

‘‘ Your reviewer is in error in supposing that 
the Medaglia al Valore can be conferred only 
once upon the same member of the Italian 
army. It can be given ten, twenty times for 
the same number of brave deeds. I know of 
several Italian officers who are the proud 
possessors of three of these medals. If your 
reviewer lived in Italy, like myself, he would 
probably be more in sympathy with this united, 
patriotic, and progressive people. Will you 
kindly allow me to state once more in your 
columns that I am not Mrs. Spender ?” 

WE note the appearance of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Board of Education, 
Revised Regulations as to Certificates of 
Age, Proficiency, and School Attendance 
(1d.); Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain, Report, Part I. (1s. 10d.) ; 
Glasgow University, Annual Statistical Re- 
port (1}d.); Endowed Charities Reports for 
the Parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, 


Westminster (1s. 11d.). 








SCIENCE 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 

Pror. Max Wotr, of Heidelberg, has dis- 
covered a remarkable cluster of nebulz in the 
constellation Coma Berenices, nearly due west 
of the star 8 and preceding it about thirteen 
minutes of time. No fewer than 108 are gathered 
together within a space not greater than the 
disc of the full moon ; four or five of these are 
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more extended than the others, with central 
condensation, and some are elongated, but the 
greatest part are very small and nearly circular 
in shape. He has also detected some changes 
of brightness in several of the small planets, 
one of which (Tercidina, No. 345) appears to be 
subject to a regular variation in a period of only 
229 minutes, 7.¢., 3" 49™ (Ast. Nach. No. 3704). 

The volume of ‘Greenwich Observations’ for 
1898 has appeared, along with separate copies of 
the ‘ Astronomical Results,’ the ‘Spectroscopic 
and Photographic Results’ (the former are in a 
state of suspended animation), and the ‘ Mag- 
netical and Meteorological Observations.’ There 
are also two appendices, one containing a set 
of refraction tables arranged for use at the 
Royal Observatory by Mr. P. H. Cowell, chief 
assistant, the other the second ten-year cata- 
logue of 6,892 stars formed from the transit- 
circle observations from 1887 to 1896, and 
reduced to the epoch 1890°0. The previous 
ten-year catalogue, which was published in 1889, 
contained only 4,059 stars. A considerable pro- 
portion of those in that now before us consists 
of stars included in Groombridge’s famous cata- 
logue of circumpolar stars, published in 1810. 

The Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch for 1903 
has recently been issued. No change appears 
to have been made in the data from those used 
in the preceding year. Elements of the orbits 
of more than four hundred and fifty of the small 
planets are printed, together with opposition- 
ephemerides of twenty-seven which are suit- 
ably placed for observation in the present year. 
In 1903 there will be two eclipses of the sun 
and two of the moon. Neither the annular 
eclipse of the sun on March 29th nor the total 
one of September 21st will be visible in any 
part of Europe ; indeed, the shadow track of 
the latter will be confined to the Antarctic Ocean. 
Both the eclipses of the moon will be partial. 

Vol. V. of the ‘Annals’ of the Cape Obser- 
vatory has appeared, containing part iii. of the 
Cape Photographic ‘‘ Durchmusterung ” for the 
equinox 1875, by Sir David Gill and Prof. 
Kapteyn. 





SALE. 

Mr. J. C. Srevens sold on Monday the 
library of natural history books formed by the 
late Mr. Philip Crowley, of Waddon House, 
Croydon. The following were the highest prices 
reached: Transactions of the Entomological 
Society, 46 vols. and 4 parts, 38]. Catalogue of 
the Birds in the British Museum, 27 vols., 48/. 
The Ibis, 1859-1900, 751. Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society, 1830-1900, 601. Lord Lil- 
ford’s Birds of the British Islands, 7 vols., 631. 
Biologia Centrali Americana, 35 vols., 90). 
Great Auks’ Eggs, 66 plates, 13]. 4s. Dresser’s 
Birds of Europe, 9 vols., 561. Grandidier’s 
Histoire Physique de Madagascar, 1875-95, 
351. 14s. Sander’s Reichenbachia: Orchids, 
both series, 141. Gould’s Birds of Asia, 51l.; 
Birds of New Guinea, 45/.; Mammals of 
Australia, 29]. 8s.; Birds of Great Britain, 
491. 7s. D. G. Elliot’s Monograph of the Cats, 
101.; Monograph of the Pheasants, 53/. 11s. 
EK. T. Booth’s Rough Notes on Birds, 251. 4s. 
G. R. Gray’s Genera of Birds, 171. 17s. 








SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL. — Aprtl 12,—Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher 
in the chair.—The Rev. R. C. Pryor was elected a 
Fellow.— Prof. Turner read a paper, by Mr. H. C. 
Plummer, ov a method for mechanically compensat- 
ing the rotation of the field of a siderostat. Prof. 
Turner had himself at a previous meeting explained 
the principle of several methods of accomplishing 
this, but Mr. Plummer’s seemed a still simpler 
arrangement. Prof. Turner also read a paper by 
himself on a method of correcting the co-ordinates 
of stars on different photographic plates, especially 
those for the astrographic chart.—Mr. W. W. Bryant 
contributed further investigations on the ‘‘ two- 
method ” personal equation, in which he brought 
forward many interesting points with regard to 
changes in the personal equation of three observers 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich.—Mr. McClean 





communicated hisobservationsof the spectrum of the | attention to the statement made by some authors 


new star in Perseus, and showed photographs, com- 
paring the spectrum of the Nova with those of Nova 
Norme and » Argus.—Father Sidgreaves had also 
a communication on the same subject, in which he 
pointed out the changes in the magnitude of the 
Nova and the corresponding changes in its spec- 
trum.—Mr. Sharp had observed changes in_ the 
brightness of the star; and Dr. Rambaut read the 
results of observations at the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford. Minima had been observed on March 22nd, 
25th, 3lst,and April 6th, the last minimum being 
prolonged for two days, after which the bright- 
ness again increased. 
differences of about one and a half magnitudes. 


GEOLOGICAL.— April 3.—Mr. H. W. Monckton, 
V.P., in the chair. — Messrs. J. S. Bridges and 
T. B. Freeman Sam were elected Fellows.—The fol- 
lowing communication was read: ‘The Igneous 
Rocks and Associated Sedimentary Beds of the 
Tortworth Inlier,’ by Prof. C. L. Morgan and Mr. 
S. H. Reynolds. 


LINNEAN.—April 4.—Mr. C. B. Clarke, V.P., in 
the chair.—A letter was read from the Home Secre- 
tary conveying “ His Majesty’s thanks for the loyal 
and dutiful address of the President and Council of 
the Linnean Society.’”—Mr. G. S. West was elected 
a Fellow.—Mr. W. B. Hemsley exhibited specimens 
of Sapium and Hevea (Euphorbiacez) and Castilloa 
(Artocarpacez), with a view toclear up certain ques- 
tions concerning the rubber-trees, by examining a 
large series of plants and seeds forwarded by Mr. 
Jenman, Government Botanist in British Guiana. 
The genus Hevea included ten or a dozen described 
species inhabiting eastern tropical South America, 
but nove in the West Indies. 2/+rea brasiliensis, the 
source of the true Paré rubber, was not very different 
from Hevea quianensis, which is restricted to French 
Guiana. the differences between them being shown 
in the figures given of the floral structure and seeds 
in Hooker's ‘Icones Plantarum,’ plates 2570-77. It 
was formerly supposed that two species of Hevea 
might be distinguished in British Guiana, one (Z/erea 
pauciflora) having thin leaves and a hairy ovary, the 
other thick coriaceous leaves and a glabrous ovary ; 
but after examining a Jarge number of specimens, 
Mr. Hemsley had come to the conclusion that the 
differences were not constant, and that all the speci- 
mens exhibited might belong to one species, and 
merely represented individual variation. The 
exhibition demonstrated the difficulty of deter- 
mining species of Hevea from imperfect speci- 
mens, and especially from seeds alone. — A 
discussion followed, in which Mr. F. N. Williams, 
the Rev. F. C. Smith, and the Chairman took part. 
—A paper was read by Messrs. W. B. Hemsley and 
H. H. Pearson on a collection of dried plants made 
by Sir Martin Conway in the Bolivian Andes in 
1898-9. It contained only forty-six species, but 
these were of special interest from the great height 
at which they were found, #.e., between 18,000 feet 
and 18,700 feet above sea-level. The highest Andine 
plants on record were stated to be Malvrastrum 
flatellatum, Wedd., and a grass, Deyeuxia glaciatis, 
Wedd.—A paper was read by Mr. G. S. West on 
‘Some British Freshwater Rhizopods and Heliozoa.’ 
The observations related to their habits and struc- 
ture, and comprised descriptions of peculiar forms 
of some of the commoner types, as well as remarks 
on several little-known species. Half a dozen species 
were described as new, and one (Zeptochlamys 
ampullacea) was referred to a new genus. Two 
points of special interest were (1) the presence of a 
perforation at the apex of the shell in some forms 
of Difflugia acuminata, the shell thus possessing 
two openings; and (2) the possession of certain 
characters by members of the genus Vampyrella 
which sharply demarcate them from other rhizopods. 
In the latter case Mr. West had been able to observe 
several of these minute creatures feeding on the 
cell-contents of a species of Mougeotia. The animal 
attached itself firmly to the lateral margin of one of 
the cells of the filament,and in a very short time 
the long delicate pseudopodia were retracted. At the 
same time the clear outer protoplasmic zone was 
continually putting forth and retracting shorter 
and stouter pseudopodia. That portion of the 
animal which originally attached itself to the 
cell very soon had perforated it, a portion 
of the animal protoplasm passing into the cell, 
and causing a violent dancing movement of the 
granules of the vegetable protoplasm. Whilst this 
was happeniog, the chromatophore of the Mou- 
geotia cell was observed to be disintegrating at a 
point immediately opposite the place of attach- 
ment of the animal. The author watched the 
process for about two hours. It was accompanied 
by much violent movement on the part of the 
small granules of the protoplasm, but during that 
time only a portion of the chromatophore and sur- 
rounding protoplasm of the vegetable cell had been 
absorbed by the Vampyrella.—Mr, Harting called 





The variations amounted to | 


that Vampyrella did not perforate the cells of 
Spirogyra and other filamentous Algz on which it 
feeds, es devoured their contents by breaking the 
filaments at the joints.—Mr. West thought it pos- 
sible that it did so sometimes, but Cienkowski’s 
original observation of the perforation of the cells 
of Spirogyra seemed to be confirmed by the attacks 
which he had observed Vampyrella lateritia to 
make on the cells of Mougeotia, a plant which 
breaks at the junction of the cells much more 
readily than Spirogyra. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL. — April 3.—Mr. Charles G. 


| Barrett, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Albert Piffard and 
| Mr. Percy Lathy were elected Fellows of the Society. 





—Mr. Goss read a letter from the Home Secretary, 
conveying the King’s thanks for the loyal and 
dutiful address of the Fellows on the occasion 
of the lamented death of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria.—The Rev. A. E. Eaton sent for exhibition, 
on behalf of Mr. F. M. Halford, a sub-imago of a 
species of Ephemeride of the genus Ephemera, re- 
ceived from Central Africa. It was stated that this 
was the first time this genus had been noticed fron» 
Africa.—Mr. McLachlan remarked that Ephemera 
usually occurred in cold alpine or temperate regions, 
and that the Central African example probably 
inhabited the mountains at a considerable altitude. 
—Dr. Chapman exhibited cases of Jwuflia fer- 
schaultella from Cannes, and a spider, Cyclos@ 
conica, found on the same rocks, the interest of 
the specimens being in the fact that the spider when 
at rest has almost precisely the same form and 
ccloration as the cases of the moth.—Mr. W. L. 
Distant communicated a paper entitled ‘ Enumera- 
tion of the Heteroptera (Rhynchota) collected by 
Leonardo Fea in Burma and its Vicinity.’ 

METEOROLOGICAL.—April 17.—Mr. W. H. Dines, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. Marriott read a 
paper on ‘ The Special Characteristics of the Weather 
of March, 1901.’ From March Ist to the 12th or 
13th the temperature was slightly above the average, 
the prevailing winds being from the south-west and 
often strong in force. About the 13th a change set in, 
when north-easterly winds became predominant and 
low temperatures prevailed. This continued with 
increasing intensity until the 29th, the last two days 
of the month being nearly of average temperature. 
The most remarkable period was the five days from 
the 25th to the 29th, when the temperature was 
more than ten degrees below the average all over 
the country. The north-easterly winds were strong, 
keen, and dry. At the Greenwich Observatory the 
relative humidity was only 52 per cent. on the 26th 
and 54 per cent. on the 27th. The only other 
instance during the past fifty-four years of as low a 
relative humidity in the month of March was on 
March Ist, 1886. Snow showers were frequent, but 
not heavy, except on the 20th in the south-west of 
England, when on Dartmoor nearly as much snow 
fe)l asin the great blizzard of March, 1891 ; and on the 
29th, when a heavy fall of snow and rain occurred in 
the north-west of England and Wales. Although the 
death-rate was below the average, there was a con- 
siderable increase in the deaths due to diseases of 
the respiratory organs.—A paper by Mr. R. Strachan 
on ‘ Vapour Tension in Relation to Wind’ was also 
read. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—A pri! 12.—Rev. Prof. Skeat, V.P., 
in the chair.— Mr. J. C. Werner was elected a 
Member.—The President of the Society, Mr. H. 
3radley, made his yearly report on the progress of 
his work as one of the editors of the ‘Oxford 
English Dictionary,’ and read an abstract of some 
of his articles now in proof for his next part of L 
words. During the year 1900 he had passed 232 
pages for press, and his first part of L was published 
on April Ist. His volume, the sixth, would com- 
prise L, M,N; when Dr. Murray finishes K, com- 
pleting the fifth volume, he will edit O and P as the 
seventh ; and their co-editor, Mr. W. A. Craigie, is 
just starting work at Q, to begin the eighth volume. 
Mr. Bradley is delighted with his new quarters in 
the old Ashmolean Building, in the fine spacious 
room of which the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
have just established him and Mr. Craigie, with their 
staffs, slips, dictionaries, and books. He feels sure 
that the change will help to expedite their work. In 
the first part of L the only articles of remarkable, 
interest are those on “lady” and “land.” The noun 
“Jad,” he had to conclude, was from the passive 
participle of the verb to “lead,” “Jad,” a servant in 
the thirteenth century, being one of the train of a 
man in authority, a leader. For his second part 
Mr. Bradley has seventy pages in proof, stretching 
from “lap” to the sb. “lead,” guidance. ‘‘ Lea,” 
‘‘ley,” or ‘‘lay,” though often considered as one 
word, is two, relating to land. (1) ‘‘Lea,’ meadow- 
land, O.E. /cah, 0.G.H. Joh, connected with L. Zucus, 
a grove, meantaclearing. (2) “ Lea,” fallow land, 
is related to the verb to “lie.” “Lavender” is 
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generally connected with Javare, to wash, as 
lavender is laid with freshly washed linen and usedin 
baths; O.Fr. lavendre, L. lavendula, larandula, Ital. 
lavande, Fr.lavande. But in the tenth century the 
form is livendula, probably connected with livéve, 
to be livid, and so the plant is, as in Irish, named 
from grey colour. The development of meaning in 
“latitude” is interesting. It signified (1) breadth, 
(2) freedom from restriction. In geography it 
meant distance from the equator, but in astronomy, 
by a somewhat curious process which Mr, Bradley 
explained at length, it had come to mean distance 
from the ecliptic, distance from the equator being 
called “declination.” “Launch” and “lance” are 
from two dialectal forms of the same French word, 
and were long used indiscriminately in a great 
variety of senses which are now apportioned 
between the two forms. Thus launch meant to 
pierce, wound, “launch with a spear,’ and 
this sense lasted till Dryden. For “to launch 
the gums” we now say ‘‘ lance.” Another applica- 
tion of the etymological sense appears in “to 
Jlauach a spear,” i.e., to send it on its course; 
hence, later, “to launch a ship.” ‘“ Lathe.’ 
Kent being divided into five lathes, was the O.E. 
a8, corresponding to the O.N. /a5; in Kent it came 
to mean the territory under a jurisdiction annexed 
toa particular manor. “ Lathe,” the turning machine, 
is from the fifteenth-century Danish Jad, a fixed 
framework or stand ; in modern Danish dreje lad is 
a turning-lathe. ‘ Lavish” is from lavare, to wash ; 
the Old French sb. /avas was a deluge of rain; lavis, 
a torrent of words ; a man wasa ‘‘lavasse of speche”; 
Udal said Mary Magdalene was accused of making 
* lavasse’’ of precious ointment; in 1485 folk were 
“‘lavasse of their tongues’’ in the Paston Letters. 
Mr. Bradley also dealt with “poet laureate,” 
“laurel” in its different forms, ‘ law” in its dif- 
ferent senses, and “lay fee” (land held for secular 
services) for “ laity.”—A vote of thanks to him for 
his great services to the ‘Dictionary’ was unani- 
mously passed, 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—A pril 16.— 
Mr. Mansergh, President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘ Modern Practice in the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas,’ by Mr. H. E. Jones. 

MATHEMATICAL. — April 11.—Dr. Hobson, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. M. Adlard and J. H. 
Jeans were elected Members. —Mr. Basset communi- 
cated some notes on ‘The Projective Properties of 
Cubic and Quartic Curves.’—Prof. Love spoke also 
on the subject.—A paper by Dr. F. Morley, which 
dealt with the summation of a certain gamma- 
function series, was communicated by its title — 
Lieut.-Col. Cunningham, R.K, announced the 
factorization of the algebraic prime factors of 
5% —] and 51%5—], 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. BS iar 8.—‘The Theory of Subjective Activity,’ Mr. 
. W. Carr. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Alloys,’ Lecture I., Sir W. C. Roberts- 
Austen. (Cantor Lectures.) 
— Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘The Classifications of 
Romanesque and Gothic Architecture,’ Mr. F. Bond. 
oe Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—Junior Meeting. 

Tvxs. Royal Institution, 3. -‘Cellular Physiology, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Enzymes and Ferments,’ Lecture II., Dr. A. 
Macfadyen. 

— Statistical, 5. 


— Institution of Civil Engi 8, 8.—Di i on 
Practice in the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas. 
Society of Arts, 8 —‘ Patent Law Reform,’ Mr. A. Siemens. 
—  Geologicai,8 —‘ Notes on ‘Two Well-Sections,’ Rev. KR. A. Bullen ; 
‘The Geological and Physical Development of Antigua,’ 
‘The Geological and Physical Develop of Guadeloupe,’ 
‘The Geological and Physical Development of Anguilla, 
St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, and Sombrero,’ and ‘ the 
Geological and Physical Development of the St. Christopher 
Chain and Saba Banks,’ Prof. J. W. Spencer. 
Wuers. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Naturalism in Italian Painting,’ 
Lecture II., Mr. Roger Fry. 
_ Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 —‘ Chemistry in its Relations 
to Engineering,’ Prof. F. Clowes. (James Forrest Lecture.) 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8. 
— Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, 8.—‘ Some 
Pictures in the National Collection,’ Dr. ‘Todhunter. 
Physical, 5.—'The Thermodynamical Correction of the Gas 
Ther ter,’ Prof. Callendar ; ‘ ‘Che Production of a Bright- 
Line Spectrum by Anomalous Dispersion and its Application 
to the Flash-Spectrum ’ Prof. R. W. Wood. 
oe Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Polyphase Electric Working,’ Lecture I., 
. A.C Eborall. (Howard Lectures.) 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘Colour in the Amphibia,’ Dr. H. Gadow. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘Climate: its Causes and its Effects,’ 
cture IT., Mr. J. Y. Buchanan. 
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Science Gossiy. 


Ir is with much satisfaction that we learn that 
the fine collection of butterflies left by the 
late Mr. J. H. Leech is to be offered to the 
Trustees of the British Museum. We trust 
that no conditions or restrictions will diminish 
the value of this handsome gift. 


Dr. D. T. MacDoveat, of the Botanical 
‘Gardens, Brown Park, New York, is going to 
issue, through Messrs. Longman, a text-book 
on the ‘ Physiology of Plants.’ The same firm 
will publish ‘Researches on Cellulose,’ by 





Messrs. C. F. Cross, E. J. Bavan, and C. 
Beadle, authors of ‘Cellulose: an Outline of 
the Chemistry of the Structural Elements of 
Plants.’ 

A special meeting of the Gaological Society 
was held on the evening of Wednesday, March 
27th, the President in the chair. The Rev. 
J. F. Blake and Mr. R. Bullen Newton 
moved :— 

“That the gen2ral collection ia th3 Soziety’s 
Museum be limited to such sp2cima3as as have been 
or may hereafter be defiaitely refsreed to, by nam2, 
description, or figure, in the Sosiety’s pudlicatioas, 
or in such other works as muy b2 azgresd uv0a by 
the Council, and that the remuining sp3cim2as 
be disposed of in such a way as the Coaacil miy 
direct.” 

But an amendment moved by Sir Henry 
Howorth and seconded by Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins was carried by a small majority. 


Tae Congo Government has just issued the 
first report by Capt. Lemaire on his two years’ 
mission in Katanga. It relates principally to 
astronomical observations, by means of which 
many topographical errors have been set right 
by this explorer. Capt. Lemaire prefaces his 
own work by remarking that the dispute with 
France in 1886 about the delimitation of the 
equatorial frontier was due to imperfect astro- 
nomical determinations, that the position of so 
well known a place as Matadi was 50 kilométres 
out, and that the track for the railway to Leo- 
poldville was over-estimated by 75 kilométres. 
With regard to Katanga, this officer found that 
not a single place of importance in the southern 
and eastern districts of the State had been cor- 
rectly located. In the Congo-Zambesi region 
one important point was not less than a degree 
out of its place, and well-known falls, lakes, 
and camps along a line of 500 miles were 20 miles 
and more from the position assigned them on 
the map. The west coast of Tanganyika is 
brought back further west, and the mouth of 
the Lou-Kouga as much as 32 miles. As a 
consequence of this alteration, the Lualuba 
branch of the Upper Congo is 373 miles nearer 
the great lake than was supposed. 


At the eleventh Congress of the Meteorolo- 
gical Society at Berlin Dr. von Zeller gave a 
brief survey of the condition of the science in 
the present day, and Geheimrath von Bezold 
read a paper on ‘Die Meteorologie um die Wende 
des Jahrhunderts,’ in which he pointed out that 
during the early part of the last century what 
was called meteorology was little more than 
climatology. The Verein fiir vaterliindische 
Naturkunde presented the Congress with an 
interesting chart of the weather during one 
hundred years. The chart was begun by a man 
named Miiller in Calw, and was continued by 
his two sons. 


Mr. Dovctas FRESHFIELD will give an account 
of his recent journey ‘Round Kanchanjanga,’ 
illustrated by lantern-slides from Signor Sella’s 
photographs, at the Alpine Club Hall on Friday, 
May 3rd, at 8.30 p.M., for the benefit of Mrs. 
Watts-Hughes’s Home for Destitute Boys, in 
Islington. Tickets, 10s. each, cau be had of the 
Hon. Secretary of the Alpine Club, 23, Savile 
Row, W. 


Amonest the foreign scholars nominated as 
honorary members of the Austrian Zoologisch- 
Botanische Gesellschaft on the occasion of its 
recent fifty years’ Jubiliwm (March 30th) we 
find the names of Dr. Ray Lankester, Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, and Mr. Agassiz, of Cambridge, U.S. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


THE rising generation of artists, those who 
are but just emerging from the schools, are 
year by year taking a more assured position at 
the New English Art Club. There is among 
these younger men a curious bias in favour of 





the mid-Victorian period. The Pre-Raphaelites 
were compelled to illustrate this period by the 
force of circumstances and by the theories of 
realism which some members of the group 
adopted; but these artists, of whom Mr. 
Orpen and Mr. McEvoy may be taken as 
typical, affect the surroundings of what has 
usually been considered as a peculiarly dis- 
tressing period with evident gusto: they 
find inspiration in the hot mahoganies and 
varnished walnut woods and the glaring local 
colours which the discovery of aniline dyes and 
arsenic wall-papers ushered in. It is true that 
there is no attempt in their pictures at an his- 
torical reconstruction of the life of the period — 
that would, we fancy, be repudiated as savour- 
ing too much of the subject-picture ; there is no 
rigorous archeological consistency between the 
costume, which often savours of an earlier period, 
and the furniture ; all that these artists aim at is 
a flavour of antiquated fashions and the slight 
suggestion of strangeness and unfamiliarity 
which they bring with them. There is also, 
perhaps, a little harmless ostentation in their 
indifference to the actual beauty of the thing 
represented, their determination to find and 
give pleasure only in the manner of representa- 
tion. Mr. McEvoy, for instance, in The 
Engraving (No. 53), lets one see what a cruel 
discord of colour the London lodging - house 
room actually presented, and how, by the 
sheer skill and determination of his treatment, 
he has conjured it into something that, apart 
from its associations, is positively pleasurable. 
In any case the work of these painters affords 
considerable promise for the future; it is un- 
compromisingly scholarly and sincere ; there is 
no attempt to shirk the difficulties of complete 
realization of form; if anything, they err at 
present on the side of a too insistent, too 
prosaic, delineation. The forms are realized, 
too, with a vigorous directness of handling which 
shows that they have acquired considerable 
mastery of their craft. Their work is often 
student-like, but it is never amateurish or 
incompetent.—Mr. Orpen, indeed, distinguishes 
himself already as gifted with quite unusual 
facility and brilliance of expression. In A Mere 
Fracture (57) he shows, too, a capacity for seizing 
expressive movement and gesture which will, 
we think, inevitably lead him to more definitely 
dramatic motives. The nervous concentration 
suggested by the action of the doctor’s fingers, 
and the intentness of his expression as he sounds 
the injured limb, are perfectly rendered. A 
certain arrested air, as though the figures were 
part of a still-life group, would, we think, dis- 
appear if Mr. Orpen were more frankly to allow 
the incident to control the composition. There 
is among some artists a strong prejudice against 
dramatic and narrative treatment, a prejudice 
which Mr. Orpen is clearly bound to overcome 
before his talents find their completest expres- 
sion. It is interesting to note in such pictures 
the signs of a revival of that peculiarly English 
conception of genie composition which Hogarth 
originated, and which, though it has often 
degenerated into mere illustration, has at times 
been the motive of a sincere and straight- 
forward prose style. 

Among the more familiar work at the New 
English Art Club, Mr. Rothenstein’s Interior 
(75) shows how much his influence has been felt 
by the artists already mentioned. It is the 
gayest and pleasantest of his recent works. The 
composition, with its frank acceptance of the 
rectangular lines of the room, is admirable. 
The sensation of air and light which pervades 
the large spaces of the composition, the spon- 
taneity and easy movement of the figure at the 
window, and the clear notes of the flowers and 
bric-a-brac on the harpsichord, all convey a 
mood which is entirely delightful and somewhat 
new in Mr. Rothenstein’s work. In harmony 
of tone, in luminosity and gaiety of colour, it 
surpasses everything he has exhibited hitherto. 

In Mr. Steer’s piece, Hydrangea (66), the 
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brilliance of its colour and the flickering play of 
sunlight on the pale stuffs of sofa and dress are 
charming. Asan impression of a particular scene 
it is complete, but it is rather a sketch pushed 
to its furthest limits than a picture. Mr. Steer 
appears to dread lest any conscious intellectual 
activity on his part should impair the freshness 
of his vision. He will rather admit what is 
accidental and extraneous than criticize and 
reconsider what the circumstances provided. 
Much in his picture is as it happened, not as a 
conscious and purposeful designer would have 
ordered it. The drapery is often neither 
expressive of the forms that underlie it nor 
harmonious in line with the main scaffolding of 
the composition. His delicate colour-sense and 
his feeling for atmospheric’envelopment of tone 
enable him to arrive at some kind of unity, 
but his distrust of calculated effect, his ten- 
dency to improvise in the presence of the thing 
seen, deliver him over at times to the tyranny 
of the accidental. His portrait of Mrs. Moffat 
Lindner (113) is one of the decided and incon- 
testable failures which such a method of unpre- 
meditated effort must occasionally result in, 
however gifted the painter may be. 

Mr. Furse is his diametrical opposite in this 
matter ; it is impossible to conceive his ever 
failing as frankly, as unhesitatingly, as Mr. Steer. 
He is intellectually too alert not to find a sub- 
stitute where inspiration may be lacking; his 
work will always wear the appearance of mas- 
terly and intentional design. Unfortunately, 
he seems to lack Mr. Steer’s strong instinctive 
feeling for sensuous charm, and in spite of the 
skilful engineering of his large portrait, Mrs. 
Geoffrey Buxton (92), it leaves us singularly 
unatiected. It is, let us admit, a work of such 
ambitious scale and design as very few living 
artists could co-ordinate and carry through with 
the same assurance, the same air of finality 
and completeness, that Mr. Furse displays. But 
the cold, hard illumination, the lack of any 
mystery and depth in the quality of the paint, 
render it curiously unsympathetic. It is a work 
to be wondered at rather than enjoyed. Mr. 
Furse’s treatment of paint has undergone a 
change since his earlier works, which we regret. 
In his portrait of Lord Justice Henn Collins 
and his small portrait of Lord Roberts he aimed 
at deriving the utmost charm of transparency 
and luminosity from the methodical use of rich 
impasto and glazes. His portraits at this ex- 
hibition suggest that he has been allured by the 
example of Mr. Sargent’s summary and con- 
temptuous treatment of the medium. To paint 
the reflected light on a cheek as a definite patch 
of orange pigment, as Mr. Furse has done in 
this portrait, is to ignore the possibilities which 
oil paint affords for expressing the subtler 
beauties of flesh. The older masters never 
forgot that, whatever accidents and modifica- 
tions the local colour of flesh admits, it is none 
the less a homogeneous substance, and not a 
mosaic of different coloured stufts. 

Mr. Muirhead’s Interior (122) is the best 
thing we have yet seen of his—large and well 
massed in design, rich and sober in tonality. A 
landscape, Evening (62), by him is also dignified 
and reposeful.—Mr. Thornton’s Lombard Land- 
scape (56), though it evinces no great accomplish- 
ment in the execution, has the charm of a mood 
really felt and understood, 

Among the water-colours, Mr. MacColl’s 
Nos. 18 and 22 show the art of suggestion 
carried to its furthest limits. They are like 
some charming people whose silences are replete 
with beautiful possibilities. —Mr. Rich, Nos. 9, 





10,and 25, ventures further in the materialization | 


of his visions than most of the water-colour 
artists in this exhibition. His few direct washes 
of colour, restricted almost as severely in scale 
as those of the early English school, convey the 
illusion of a possible reality. He is, we think, 
one of the few artists of the day who have 
thoroughly mastered the conventions and learnt 
to respect the limitations of water-colour art. 
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Fine-Art Gossiy. 
In the British Museum the exhibition of 
etchings and drawings by Rembrandt which 
has been on view in the Print and Drawing 


Gallery for the last two years is about to be | 


replaced by one of miscellaneous drawings of 
the English and foreign schools, selected from 
those which have been acquired by the depart- 
ment by gift, bequest, or purchase during the 
last six years. While the change is being made 
the gallery will be closed to the public from 
April 22nd to May 16th inclusive. 


Messrs. CoLNaGHI will open to-day an 
exhibition of the etched work of Sir Sey- 
mour Haden. It will be succeeded later on 
by an exhibition of such of his etchings as 
are not included in the first show, and thus 
the public will have placed before it a nearly 
complete collection of the artist’s achievements, 
The exhibitions will each of them be open for 
three or four weeks. 


THE private view of the New Gallery is 
announced for to-day, and it will be open to the 
public on Monday. 

Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. have issued 
invitations to a private view for to-day (Satur- 
day), at their galleries in Pall Mall, of water- 
colour drawings entitled ‘Woods and Water- 
ways,’ the works of Mrs. F. A. Hopkins. The 
public will be admitted from Monday next until 
May 4th inclusive. 

At Mr. Gutekunst’s gallery an exhibition of 
etchings by Mr. F. Laingcommencesto-day. —Col. 
R. Goff exhibits water-colour drawings by him- 
self of ‘ Views in Italy’ at the RembrandtGallery, 
5, Vigo Street, from to-day till the 25th prox. — 
The private view cf Miss H. Thornycroft’s 
water-colours at her studio, 24, Melbury Road, 
takes place next Saturday. The works will be 
open to the public on the 29th inst. 


SEVERAL mezzotints of unusual quality, from 
pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, will be sold 
at Messrs. Christie’s on April 30th. Amongst 
others there are proofs of the coveted 
Ladies Waldegrave, Mrs. Hope of Amsterdam, 
Miss Kemble, Lady Taylor, Lady Herbert, the 
Duchess of Marlborough and her daughter, the 
Hon. Mrs. Beresford and the Marchioness 
Townshend and Mrs. Gardiner (sometimes 
called ‘The Three Graces’), and the rare full- 
length of Mrs. Carnac. The special interest 
attaching to this sale is that these prints come 
direct from Sir Joshua’s portfolios, and were in- 
herited by his niece Lady Thomond, from whom 
they have descended to their present possessor, 
so that they now come into the market for the 
first time. 

Messrs. LoncGMAN promise for the coming 
season ‘The Art of Building a Home: a 
Collection of Lectures and Illustrations,’ by 
Messrs. Barry Parker and R. Unwin. 


An old friend of the late Mr. Eddis writes 
that the latter died, not in London, as we stated 
last week, but at Shalford, near Guildford, 
where he lived after retiring from the active 
exercise of his profession. 

THe Louvre has recently acquired, and has 
placed on view within the last few days, another 
example of Sir Henry Raeburn (the French 
papers print his name ‘‘Reeburn”), a portrait 
described as of Mrs. Anna More. The Louvre 
has already possessed since 1886 a specimen of 
Raeburn’s work in a portrait of a disabled sailor 
in uniform. Indeed, there are in Paris at least 
a dozen excellent Raeburns. Thanks largely to M. 
Sedelmeyer, the early English school of painters 
has become quite popular with French collectors. 

THE comparatively small, although rapidly 
increasing, collection of Oriental art at the 
Louvre has lately been enriched by the acqui- 
sition of the celebrated inlaid copper vase from 
the Barberini Palace at Rome. It is specially 
important from the silver incrustation, with 
its elaborate engraving, being probably of the 





same period as the vase itself. A further acqui- 
sition in another branch of the department is an 
example of Paduan fifteenth-century graffiato 
maiolica. It is an elegantly ornamented bowl 
supported on three lions in the round. 


Mr, Keetey Hatswette’s picture ‘ Kilchurn 
Castle, Loch Awe,’ was sold for 1891. at 
Christie’s last Saturday. 


From Paris is announced the decease of M. 
V. de Brozik, a pupil of Piloty and a Bohemian 
by birth, who frequently exhibited large his- 
torical pictures at the Salon. For some years 
past he had been Director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Prague, but three months ago he 
returned to Paris in a dying state. 


THE excavations on the island of Adgina, 
which Prof. Furtwingler has undertaken under 
commission from the Prince Regent of Bavaria, 
have had an auspicious beginning. On the 
second day (April 2nd), according to a telegram. 
from Athens to Munich, two magnificent marble 
heads were brought to light. They are assigned 
to the groups of Greek and Trojan warriors in 
the Aegineten-Saal of the Glyptothek at Munich, 
which were brought from Atgina in 1811. 

Tue exhibition of Mr. Walter Crane’s pictures 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main has attracted much 
attention. Yet, while his versatility is greatly 
admired, and his influence on decorative art is 
fully recognized, it is chiefly as an illustrator 
that he is prized in Germany, where his children’s 
books are exceedingly popular. 

Tue series of drawings by Old Masters whick 
for more than half a century have been exhibited 
at the Louvre, in the suite of rooms looking on 
to the quadrangle, are now removed ; their place 
will be occupied by a collection of old French 
decorated furniture, taken mainly from theGarde- 
Meuble. 








MUSIC 


Musical Gossiy. 


Tue Clarendon Press has undertaken the 
publication of an elaborate history of music in 
six volumes, to be written in collaboration by 
Prof. Wooldridge, Sir Hubert Parry, Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, Mr. E. Dannreuther, and Mr. W. H. 
Hadow. To each author has been allotted a 
separate period, so delimited as to make one 
consecutive treatise. Prof. Wooldridge will 
write on the early and later ecclesiastical 
periods, Sir Hubert Parry on the seventeenth 
century, Mr. Fuller Maitland on the period of 
Bach and Handel, and Mr. Dannreuther on the 
‘*romantic movement.” It is hoped to publish 
at least three of the volumes during the coming 
year. 

Tue Stock Exchange Orchestral and Choral 
Society held their third subscription concert at 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening. The pro- 
gramme opened with Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
No. 5 in £, and in this fine work the orchestra,,. 
under the able direction of Mr. Arthur W. 
Payne, acquitted itself well. This ‘ Polish” 
Symphony, as it is called, presents many points of 
interest—at times, indeed, the restless rhythm,,. 
the flamboyant orchestration, and the romantic: 
sadness strongly foreshadow the ‘Pathetic ’—- 
yet it does not reveal the composer in his 
strongest moods, his finest workmanship. 
Madame Beatrice Langley and Mrs. Arthur 
Stothert were heard to advantage in Bach’s 
Concerto for two violins and orchestra in D 
minor, especially in the lovely Largo. The 
choir sang smoothly and solemnly Mendelssohn’s 
quiet motet ‘Beati Mortui’ and Sullivan’s- 
“The long day closes,” in memoriam F. H.. 
Read, the first president of the Society, and Sir 
John Stainer, for many years vice-president. 


| Mr. Read, born in 1821, lived for nearly forty 
_ years at Walthamstow, which he raised to be an 


important musical centre ; to him that town owes. 
its spacious Victoria Hall. The second part of: 
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the Stock Exchange programme included Dr. 
Cowen’s four Old English Dances, which were 
given under his direction. Miss Maggie Purvis 
proved an acceptable vocalist. 

Wacner’s ‘ Siegfried’ is to be produced early 
next year at Paris, with M. Jean de Reszke in 
the title réle, Mlle. Actée as Briinnhilde, and 
MM. Delmar and Renaud as Wotan and Mime 
respectively. This will be the fifth Wagner 
work produced at the Grand Opéra. Up to the 
present have been given ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘ Walkiire,’ 
* Tannhiuser,’ and ‘ Meistersinger.’ 

Tse Emperor William has selected Verdi’s 
“Otello’ and Nicolai's ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
for the Wiesbaden Festival performances, which 
will take place between May 15th and 20th. 
There will be special stage decorations ; those 
for the Nicolai opera have been designed by 
the Emperor himself. 

THE first Richard Wagner-Verein, established 
in 1871 by Emil Heckel at Mannheim for the pur- 
pose of helping to realize Wagner’s scheme of 
giving performances of the ‘ Ring’ at Bayreuth, 
has been dissolved. Its mission has been accom- 
plished : the genius of Wagner has triumphed. 

Tue Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of April 12th 
prints an interesting letter written in 1883 by 
Eduard August Grell, former director of the 
Singakademie, to a lady in answer to some 
inquiries she had made of him concerning 
Mendelssohn. Grell relates how he was con- 
stantly in the Mendelssohns’ house when young 
Felix was studying with Zelter; and, although 
he does not wish in any way to belittle the part 
which Mendelssohn played in the production of 
Bach’s ‘ Matthew ’ Passion at Berlin in 1829, he 
claims the earliest honour of having rescued that 
great work from oblivion for Zelter. Felix 
Mendelssohn and other pupils of Zelter used to 
attend the weekly meetings of the Singakademie, 
at which, among other works of Bach, were per- 
formed the choruses from the ‘ Matthew’ Passion. 
Grell distinctly remembers that it was arranged 
between Mendelssohn’s father and Zelter to give 
a complete performance of the work, one object 
of the latter being to make his gifted and in- 
dustrious pupil, young Mendelssohn, known as 
aconductor. Zelter, as Grell notes, was a pupil 
of Fasch, and it was through that master that 
his interest in Bach’s works—very probably 
iin the ‘ Passion ’ itself—was kindled. 

Cart Laeisz, a wealthy shipowner and lover 
of art, has recently died, and left a sum of 
1,200,000 marks for the erection of a great 
concert-hall at Hamburg. 

A story is going the round of the Italian 
papers. so states Le Ménestrel of April 14th, to 
the effect that at a recent performance of 
Berlioz’s ‘Damnation de Faust’ a daughter of 
‘tthe composer, eighty-five years of age, was 
present, having made a long journey to witness 
her father’s triumph. But ‘‘se non é ver, non 
@ ben trovato,” for Berlioz had no daughter— 
only a son, who died some years before his 
father. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sunday Society Concert, 3; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Madame Beatrice Langley’s Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Wep. Miss Dorothy Baly’s Violin Recital, 8, Steinway Hall. 
‘Tuvras. Joachim Quartet Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall; Royal Choral 
Society. 8, Albert Hall. 
London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen's Hall; Mr. Manns's Benefit 
Concert, Crystal Palace, 3.30. 


Sun. 
Mon. 


S.1. 








DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 


Lyceum.—‘ Coriolanus,’ played in Three Acts. 
Sr. JamMEs’s.—‘ The Wilderness,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
‘By H. V. Esmond. 


SomMewuat mistrustfully Sir Henry Irving 
has carried out a long-cherished purpose of 
producing Shakspeare’s ‘ Coriolanus.’ We 
ay mistrustfully, since the changes that 
have been made in the disposition of the 
scenes amount to a virtual reconstruction 





of the play; and some of the characters, 
notably Volumnia, are much altered. In the 
case of Caius Marcius the omissions consist 
principally of scenes of action. The inter- 
rupted fight with Tullus Aufidius disappears, 
as does the scene in which, entering Corioli 
alone and having the gates shut on him, 
Caius Marcius earned his cognomen of 
Coriolanus. Against the banishment of these 
things nothing needs be urged. Their due 
presentation calls for a robust style, which 
is not always a desirable possession and has 
never been an attribute of Sir H. Irving. 
Stage fights other than those between dual 
combatants are by no means easy of presenta- 
tion, and a man who has to assign veri- 
similitude to a combat of one against half 
a dozen or more must have a lightning-like 
rapidity of action and an impetuosity of 
attack not to be maintained when the 
encounter has to be bloodless. Rendered 
as ‘ Coriolanus’ now is, its interest is purely 
psychological. Caius Marcius hated the 
fierce democracy of Rome, and his cha- 
racter, as seen in Plutarch and in Shak- 
speare, has to be gathered from the 
expression of his loathing. No language 
which he, and after him Menenius, can use 
is strong enough to express his contempt 
for the plebeians and his resentment 
against the laws which placed power in 
their hands and those of the tribunes. 
When deprived of the one endowment of 
splendid bravery, which has now to be 
taken for granted, he is a turbulent, 
haughty, exacting, and wholly unmanage- 
able being, such as subsequent history 
has scarcely given us, except perhaps 
in Charles the Bold. This being in 
the hands of Sir Henry is shown with 
exemplary fidelity, the feature most 
distinctly indicated being sardonic con- 
tempt. Until the tribunes proceed to deeds 
of active hostility, laying upon him violent 
hands, he scorns to recognize his antagonists, 
speaking of them to the aristocrats and not 
to themselves. The scorn which animated 
him when asking their votes penetrated their 
thick skins, and rendered inevitable his 
loss of the half- accorded office of consul 
and his banishment. The most effective 
scenes were those without and within the 
house of Aufidius, the latter being especially 
fine. No violence of speech or gesture 
marred a performance which was through- 
out self-contained and convincing. There 
was little effort, moreover, except perhaps 
to avoid the points in search of which 
his predecessors travelled far. The famous 
speech ‘I banish you,” uttered by Corio- 
lanus to those who are sending him into 
exile, was delivered without any form 
of emphasis. Miss Terry was not the 
Volumnia of our conception, but was a 
sweet and gracious creature, the influence 
of whose intercession might well be fatal, 
as it proved. Mr. Laurence Irving and 
Mr. Hearn were well contrasted as the 
tribunes, and Mr. J. H. Barnes rendered 
good service as Menenius Agrippa. Mr. 
Tyars made a strikingly martial and im- 
pressive figure of Cominius. 

‘Coriolanus’ is not dramatically stirring, 
and, since the days of Kemble, it has 
been no great favourite with managers. 
Macready even, though Barry Cornwall in a 
rather inflated sonnet applied to his Corio- 
lanus Shakspeare’s line concerning Julius 





Cesar, ‘This is the noblest Roman of 
them all,” does not seem to have been at 
ease in it. Sir H. Irving has won in it 
an honourable suceés d’estime, which it may 
well be held is the utmost triumph now to 
be hoped. The scenery from Sir L. Alma 
Tadema’s designs is picturesque, though 
centuries later, we should suppose, than the 
alleged date of the action. 

Mr. Esmond’s new comedy, which, if we 
may judge by the reception awarded it, has 
brought back to the St. James’s the sun- 
shine of success, is a clever, cynical, and 
not wholly convincing work. It treats with 
considerable freshness, and indeed with some 
absolute novelty, a familiar theme, and it 
furnishes a satire on modern manners bolder 
than any modern writer has dared to 
depict. Something like forty years have 
elapsed since in his earliest poem the 
present Laureate told us how in society 
‘‘the half drunk leaned over the half drest.”’ 
As a rule, the half drunk are no longer 
much in evidence. ‘The Wilderness,’ how- 
ever, shows a world lower than that depicted 
in ‘The Season.’ It is made up of masculine 
sheep waiting to be devoured and feminine 
wolves in search of prey. Such watchdogs 
as there are are on the side of the wolves. 
Of the sunny-cheeked girls, smelling, as 
Byron says, of “ bread and butter” or of 
hot muffins, which in the play are in great 
request, all are in chase of rank and fortune. 
Dalliance with ‘“‘detrimentals”’ is indulged 
in to what might be held a compromising 
extent, but when the husband is caught the 
lover, for a time at least, is sent away. 

In the last act, when the marriage is 
accomplished, comes the departure from 
precedent. Sir Harry Milanor, although 
caught in Mabel Vaughan’s toils, is, in words 
H. J. Byron loved to repeat, ‘‘not such a fool 
as he looks.” He is, in fact, a model of 
intellect and worth. With him his newly 
made wife enjoys happiness so profound 
that it appals her with a sense of her own 
unworthiness. MHorrified at her past base- 
ness, she broods over what means are best 
to employ in order to obtain a title to what 
she has stolen. After sending away with 
‘a flea in his ear” the lover who comes 
secure of the reward for his patience, she 
determines, in spite of the dissuasion of those 
whom she consults, to tell her husband all. 
This she is unable to do, since he discovers 
the truth for himself. Both undergo a 
bad quarter of an hour, and then, as is 
becoming in comedy, all is well. This is 
fresh and sympathetic, and it gives rise to 
some powerful situations, of which much is 
made. Whether continuous happiness is 
probable under the conditions presented 
may be doubtful, but Mr. Esmond is en- 
titled to take his own view. His treatment 
is at least judicious and thoroughly popular, 
and the scenes with her lover first, and 
with her husband afterwards, which are 
provided for the wife, are strong and satis- 
factory, and were received by the public 
with clamorous enthusiasm. Miss Eva 
Moore played her part to the life, and has 
at a bound established her reputation. 
Mr. Alexander displayed in the earlier acts 
his old charm of method. In the last act he 
seemed to fear that the piece was not strong 
enough, and to determine at all risks to 
make it go. This heresy of modern growth 
comes generally as a result of too long a 
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run. It now begins to influence our chief 
actors at the outset, and in so doing forms 
a serious menace to the stage, perhaps the 
most serious with which it is confronted. Mr. 
Esmond is to be congratulated on respect- 
able accomplishment, and the management 
upon what can hardly fail to be a remunera- 
tive success. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue library of the late Mr. Charles John 
Wylie, of Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, which 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will sell 
on May 14th, contains a,series of dramatic 
memoirs extra-illustrated with rare portraits and 
views. The best specimen of this kind of book- 
making is Dr. Doran’s ‘ Their Majesties’ 
Servants,’ which is extended from two volumes 
to ten by the addition of over 1,300 scarce 
portraits and views ; to this collection there is a 
specially compiled index. There are also extra- 
illustrated copies of Thomas Dibdin’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ with nearly 230 portraits of actors and 
actresses ; of J. T. Smith’s chatty ‘ Book for a 
Rainy Day,’ and of Joseph Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes.’ 
The last-named is extended from one volume 
octavo to four in quarto size, and several of the 
370 portraits with which it is illustrated are 
scarce. Some of the ‘‘ grangerized ” books come 
down quite to our own days ; e.g., the Bancrofts’ 
‘On and Off the Stage,’ 1888 ; Vincent's ‘ Re- 
collections of Fred Leslie,’ 1894; and Miss Emily 
Soldene’s ‘ Recollections,’ 1897, are all similarly 
treated. 

THE reopening performance by Mrs. Langtry 
at the Imperial, announced for Thursday, has 
been postponed to Monday next on account, it is 
understood, of the theatre not being quite ready, 


THE production at the Prince of Wales’s by 
Mr. Hawtrey of ‘The Man from Blankley’s’ is 
fixed for Thursday next. 

‘THe ADVENTURE OF Lapy Ursvta’ has 
been withdrawn from the Duke of York’s, at 
which the next venture will be musical comedy. 


Mr. Tree will produce at Her Majesty’s, on 
the afternoon of May 2nd, ‘ Macaire,’ by R. L. 
Stevenson and Mr. W. E. Henley. In this he 
will play Macaire to the Bertrand of Mr. James 
Welch, other parts being taken by Messrs. 
Gerald Lawrence, Lionel Brough, Luigi Lablache, 
George Hawtrey, and Oscar Asche, Miss Lily 
Brayton, and Miss Tilbury. He will also revive 
‘Beau Austin,’ by the same authors, with him- 
self, Mrs. Tree, Mr. F. Terry, and Mr. H. 
Kemble in their original parts, and with Miss 
Carlotta Addison in that first taken by Miss 
Rose Leclercq. 

A NEw adaptation of ‘Ruy Blas’ is being 
prepared for Mr. Lewis Waller by Mr. John 
Davidson. Mr. Waller will also produce next 
month at the Coronet Theatre ‘The King’s 
Rival,’ a new rendering by Mr. G. Du Maurier 
of the often-adapted ‘Don César de Bazan’ of 
Dumanocir and D’Ennery. Faith in the romantic 
drama is not yet extinct. 


Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL promises for the 
present season a translation by Mr. James Mon- 
teith Graham of Echegaray’s ‘ Mariana.’ 


In order to avoid clashing with other enter- 
tainments, Miss Janette Steer has postponed 
until the 27th inst. the production of the new 
rendering of ‘ The Queen’s Necklace.’ 


Mr. Cuartes FrouMAN has acquired the 
American rights of Mr. Esmond’s latest success 
‘The Wilderness.’ 

THE committee appointed by the Playgoers’ 
Club, at the suggestion of Mr. Alexander, for 
the purpose of reading new plays have an 
arduous task before them, no fewer than three 
hundred works having been sent in. 

‘Tue Manparin,’ a play by Mrs. Alicia 
Ramsey and Mr. Rudolph de Cordova, pro- 





duced on Monday at the Grand Theatre, Isling- 
ton, is founded on events recently witnessed in 
China. The supposed date of the action is, 
however, given as 1888. Miss Dorothea Baird, 
Mr. Charles Fulton, Mr. de Cordova, and Mr. 
Yorke Stephens took the principal parts. 

WE copy from the Eva the statement that 
Madame Sada Yacco and M. Kawakami have 
returned to Japan with 40,000). earned in 
Europe and America. Madame Yacco purposes 
devoting her share to a theatre in Tokio for the 
performance of plays by Japanese writers or 
translations from the European. The site for 
this house has been given by the emperor. 

THE acting rights of an adaptation of ‘The 
Palace of the King’ of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
which has been successfully given in America, 
have been secured by Mr. Arthur Collins and 
by Miss Jessie Millward, who will play the 
heroine on its production in London. 

Mr. Epcar Bruce, a well-known London 
manager, who has died while on a holiday in 
Wales, had made his name as an actor in 
America and Canada as well as in England. 
His career began in 1868. He was seen at 
the Criterion, the Court, the Royalty, the 
St. James’s, the Globe, and elsewhere. His 
greatest success was in ‘ The Colonel,’ founded 
by Mr. Burnand on ‘ Le Mari a la Campagne,’ 
and produced at the Prince of Wales’s, Febru- 
ary 2nd, 1881. Im this he succeeded Mr. 
Coghlan. Mr. Bruce had for some years 
practically quitted the stage. 

THE death has also been announced of Miss 
Helen Forsyth, an actress with a gracious per- 
sonality, whose promise scarcely ripened into 
performance. In parts such as Molly Segrim 
in ‘Sophia,’ Norah Desmond in ‘The Bells of 
Haslemere,’ Ivy Harden in ‘The Union Jack,’ 
and Mrs. Marchmont in ‘An Ideal Husband,’ 
she was seen to some advantage. She played 
at many leading theatres—Haymarket, Lyceum, 
Adelphi, Vaudeville, Criterion, &c. 

THE mental condition of Mr. Maurice Barry- 
more, who is now in Belle Vue Hospital, New 
York, seems to render his return to the stage 
doubtful. Mr. Barrymore was born in India 
in 1847, his real name being Herbert Bythe ; 
he has shown himself a good actor in a line in 
which he has few competitors, and has written 
more than one successful play. In addition to 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, who appeared recently 
at the Lyceum, he has two sons on the American 
stage, on which he is himself best known. 

Tue farewell performance of the Deutsche 
Theater, which for six months has held pos- 
session of the Comedy, took place at the 
Apollo on the afternoon of the 12th inst. It 
consisted of ‘Nora, oder ein Puppenheim,’ in 
which Friulein Clara Sella made an excellent 
Nora, Herr H. Wolff was Helmer, and Herr 
Hans Andresen, Dr. Rank. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS. — A. M.—S. S.—J. M.—A. J.— 
H. C.—received. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. Bell's Miniature Illustrated Catalogue now 
ready and will be sent on application. 


Imperial 16mo, 12s. 6d, net. 


GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Hand- 
book of German and Austrian Ex-Libris. By KARL 
EMICH, COUNT ZU LEININGEN-WESTERBURG, 
Hon. Member of the Ex-Libris Verein (Berlin), Hon. 
Vice-President of the Ex-Libris Society (London), &c. 
Translated by G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With 250 
Illustrations. Also 75 Copies on Japanese vellum, demy 
8vo, 25s. net. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOURNAL of the LADY BEATRIX 
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Third Edition. With 8 Illustrations by E. J. S. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March 
PHILLIPPS. With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. (Bell's Great Masters Series. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By 
W. G. WATERS, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece 
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Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


ST. DAVID’S: a Short History and 
Description of the Fabric and Episcopal Buildings. By 
PHILIP A. ROBSON, A.R.I.B.A. With 50 Illustra- 
tions. [Bell’s Cathedral Series. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY of RENAIS- 
SANCE ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND (1500-1800). 
By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Exeter College, 
Oxford, Architect. With Drawings by the Author and 
other Illustrations. 

“ We have nothing but praise for this little volume. It 
is admirable from beginning to end...... We can only repeat 
what we stated in our previous notice—that this history is 
the most complete and thorough account of Renaissance 
architecture in England, and that the illustrations are 
worthy of the letterpress, Mr. Blomfield’s skill as a draughts- 
man being of a very high order,’’—Manchester Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HARROW. By J. Fischer Williams, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With 48 Illus- 
trations. [Bell's Great Public Schools. 


Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL to STELLA (A.D. 1710- 
1713). By JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. Edited by FRE- 
DERICK RYLAND, M.A. With 2 Portraits of Stella 
and a Facsimile of one of the Letters. 

[Bohn’s Standard Library. 
‘**No more welcome reprint has appeared for some time 
past than the new edition, complete and exact, so far as it 
was possible to make it, of Swift’s ‘Journal to Stella.’”’ 
Morning Post. 
** At last we have a well-printed, carefully edited text of 
Swift’s famous ‘ Journal’ ina single handy, cheap volume.’” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


Vol. I. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The LETTERS of THOMAS GRAY. 
Including the Correspondence of Gray and Mason. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by DUNCAN 
C. TOVEY, Editor of ‘Gray and his Friends,’ &c. 

(Bohn's Standard Library. 
“The knowledge displayed by the editor is so wide and 
accurate and the manner so excellent that this edition 
of Gray’s ‘ Letters’ ought to be the final and authoritative 
edition.” —Pilot. 
Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of EARLY ITALIAN 
LITERATURE to the DEATH of DANTE. Translated 
from the German of ADOLF GASPARY, together with 
the Author's Additions to the Italian Translation (1887), 
and with ope 4 Ye? Notes (1887- 
1899), by HERMAN OELSNER, M.A. Ph.D. 

[Bohn’s Standard Library. 
**This volume makes it possible for the first time for the 
English reader who is not an expert to form an adequate 
conception of the relation in which Dante stands to his 
precursors and generally to literature of his age; and the 
work is done so admirably that, from the point of view of 
literary history, nothing is left to ask for, For any one who 
desires really to understand how Italian literature grew out 
of the Latin, French, and Provengal literatures, how its 
roots long remained entwined with theirs, how it originated 
hardly any forms or tendencies, but inspired and uni- 
versalized them all, the book is invaluable. The author has 

a complete command of hissubject ; be deals with it lucidly ; 

he gives his reader full but not bewildering information as 

to editions and so forth; and, above all, he bas true critical 
insight and sound judgment.” 
Puiip H. WickstTEeED in Manchester Guardian,. 
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NOW READY, with a Map and 10 Text Plans, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING LEGATIONS. 


Being the Diary of the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Right Rev. C. P. Scott, D.D., Lord Bishop in North China, for five years Acting 
Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in Peking. 


WORLD.—‘‘ Of the many books relating, either directly or indirectly, to the Boxer rising, Mr. Roland Allen’s diary 
seems to us by far the most interesting as well as being full of information. Both in conception and execution the work 


is admirable and entitled to the most unqualified praise.” 


NOW READY, with Portrait Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO. 


Letters written from the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801. 
By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. 


Edited, with a Memoir and Brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, F.S.A. 


STANDARD.—“ These fresh and pleasantly written letters, apart altogether from the value of the picture which they 
give of a phase in our colonial expansion, have the very great attraction that they make us acquainted with a singularly 
charming woman......Briefly told scenes of social life alternate with vivid thumb-nail sketches of odd figures, male and 


female.” 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JAMES LONG. 
NEARLY READY, crown 8vo. 


The SMALL FARM and its MANAGEMENT. By James Long, 





Author of ‘British Dairy Farming,’ ‘ Farming in a Small Way,’ ‘The Story of the Farm,’ ‘Our 
Food Supply,’ &c. 


YEOMAN SERVICE: being the Diary of the Wife of an Imperial | 
Yeomanry Officer. By Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. With Portraits of Piet de Wet and of a 
Group of Convalescents. Large crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


CAVALIER and PURITAN in the DAYS of the STUARTS. 


Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of Sir Richard Newdegate, Second Baronet, with 
Extracts from MS. Newsletters addressed to him between 1675 and 1689. By Lady ANNE 
EMILY NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE, Author of ‘The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor,’ &c. With 
a Photogravure Portrait of Sir Richard Newdegate. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, [In the press. 





REISSUE OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE,’ 
NEARLY READY, SEVENTH EDITION. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s, 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth Smith, 


M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Harrow School, Author of 
‘Mohammed aud Mohammedanism,’ ‘ Carthage and the Carthaginians,’ &c. 


BRITISH POWER and THOUGHT: a Historical Enquiry. By 
the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of ‘British Rule and Modern Politics,’ ‘ History in 

Fact and Fiction,’ &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Thoughtful, careful, and judicious.” 


DOMESTICITIES : a Little Book of Household Impressions. By 
E. V. LUCAS. Small fcap. 8vo, 5s; SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
ACADEM ¥.—“In these pages things to the point are said on almost every page......Mr. E. V. Lucas writes with 


knowledge and grace.’ 


CHRISTIANITY in the APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. George T. 
PURVES, Ph.D. D.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* New Volume of the ‘‘HISTORICAL SERIES for BIBLE STUDENTS.” 
previous Volumes will be sent post free upon application. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ In every way worthy of study.” 
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RODNEY STONE. New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition. By 
A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘The Great Boer War,’ &c. With 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 38, 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY S&S. R. CROCKETT. 


NOW READY, with 12 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 
By 8. R. CROCKETT, 


‘CLEG KELLY,’ ‘THE RED AXE,’ ‘LITTLE ANNA MARK,’ 
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TWO NOVELS BY NEW 
WRITERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 63. 


A CARDINAL AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—“It is no exaggeration to sap 
that this novel is fully equal to the best of Mr. Stanley: 


Weyman’s.”’ 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The novel is a. 
remarkable book for inception and execution...... Graham 
Hope should go far. We have seldom come across a more 
promising first novel.” 


A CARDINAL AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


MORNING P@ST,.—‘*‘ A Cardinal and his Conscience’ 
is well worth reading...... The characters are well drawn, the 
dialogue natural and suitable to the occasion, and the con- 
struction of the story is far above the average.” 


A SUCCESSFUL FIRST NOVEL. 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


By M. E. CARR. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


FIRST EDITION SELLING RAPIDLY. 

SPECT ATOR.—“ Miss Carr has originality and no little- 
literary skill...... Her story is interesting.” 

SPEAKER.—'‘The tragic dénotiment is developed with 
vigour and due impressiveness, and many of the characters. 
are sympathetically sketched in...... It is a distinctly read- 
able romance.” 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 
By M. E. CARR. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ The atmosphere of continental politics- 
and diplomatic circles about ‘Love and Honour’ suggests 
a comparison with the work of Mr. Henry Seton Merriman. 
eiiere In the setting of the story Mrs. Carr shows herself 
almost equal to the author of ‘ The Sowers’ in producing the 
impression tbat the reader is assisting in the great affairs- 
of the world.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN: 
THE PRESS. 


PACIFICO. 


By JOHN RANDAL. 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. 


By ARTHOR R, CONDER. 


THE. ARCHBISHOP AND. 
THE LADY. 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 


CATHERINE; OF CALAIS.. 


By Mrs, DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of ‘ Deborah of Tod’s,’ ‘Adam Grigson,’ &c. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 
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READY APRIL 26. 


UNDERSTUDIES. 


MARY E. WILKINS, 


Author of ‘ The Love of Parson Lord,’ ‘A New 
England Nun,’ &c. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A collection of stories in which the author has conceived 
the idea of taking certain animals and flowers and using 
‘their characteristics as material for short love stories, the 
central figure in each story being shown to resemble each 
animal or flower. 


SBY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A RED BADGE OF COURAGE.’ 


THE MONSTER. 

By STEPHEN CRANE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, is. 

“Tf Mr. Crane had written nothing else, this book would 
‘have wrested from the world an acknowledgment of his 
-curious searching gifts, and would have made him a reputa- 
tion...... The quick, nervous, prehensile mind that in an 
instant could select the vital characteristics of any scene or 
group is notable here, and here also is the man’s grim 
fatalism, his saturnine pleasure in exhibiting (with bitter 
laughing mercilessness) the frustrations of human efforts. 
“The Monster’ has been praised in America with that 
warmth of praise for which the country is famous. It is an 
amazing story... ..A delicate piece of gruesomeness, intensely 
alive.””"—<Academy. 


.BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ RUDDER GRANGK.’ 


A BICYCLE OF CATHAY. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
First Edition exhausted a week after publication. 
SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 
“*Of quiet and pleasing humour...... peaceful, and always 
delightful. The character-sketches are deft.’””-—Academy. 
“A good specimen of Mr. Stockton in a happy vein.’ 
Times. 
“*A Bicycle of Cathay’ is delightful...... The book is 
decidedly one to read.””—St. James's. 


THE CARDINAL’S ROSE. 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. 





Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An original romance of to-day. 
“An entertaining romance...... decidedly clever...... the 


:style of the whole book is piquant, crisp, and direct, and 
full of rich touches of humour, the incidents are admirably 
strung together.’’—Jrish Times. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
Author of ‘ The Princess Xenia.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**A well-told tale of the old smuggling days, with plenty 
-of character and incident.”’— Atheneum, 

“An admirable and exciting story.’’-—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The story bristles with incident, the plot is well con- 
- ceived, and there is not an uninteresting page from first to 

last.’’—Glasgow Herald, 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE INNER SHRINE. 
By Mrs, ALFRED SIDGWICK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘*My heart is lost to the most delightful of modern 
heroines. This lady is Celia in Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s novel 
‘The Inner Shrine.’ ”’ 

ANDREW LANG in Longman’s Magazine. 

““One of the prettiest and brightest stories we have met 
with for a long time.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Mrs. Sidgwick has done nothing better than the rout of 
the Clatworthys and its tragic sequel.””—Spectator. 


LITERARY FRIENDS 
AND ACQUAINTANCE. 


By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of ‘ Their Wedding Journey. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

These reminiscences of one of the foremost littérateurs in 
America to-day contain numberless recollections of such 
figures as Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Walt Whitman, Whittier, 
and James T. Fields, who were all intimate friends of Mr. 
Howells, and he writes of them and of others perhaps as no 
other living person could. 

Besides being excellent reading it is a necessary part of 
any library, comprising as it does sketches and obiter dicta 

- of the greatest figures in American literature. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 





“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”’—Athenaum, 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, 


Every £aturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d, 


Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 


The Sixth Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con- 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Piaces of Charles I.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘‘ The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox ’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light’"—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book ’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—“ Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MB. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—“‘ Blue tonnets 
over the Border ”—8wift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama— Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o° Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his abtence—Pisy old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
ana born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off witha 
shilling—Tin—money—Get%ing into a scrape. 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle— Rickets—American S8pelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet— Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the Bee of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Beal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’— Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


| Classical Subjects. 





‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
fii. 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘ Rane’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of 8t. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castie—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 
—tLadies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Key— 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm— E. O.— Napoleon’s 
Legacy to Cantillon. 
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Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week’s ATHENABUM contains Articles on 


BYRON’S LETTERS and JOURNALS. 

The INDIAN BORDERLAND. 

The GREAT NORTH ROAD. 

A HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH, 

The POETRY of M. VERHAEREN. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Heritage of Unrest; A Secretary of Legation ; 
‘The Wizard's Knot; The Career of a Beauty ; Belinda Fitzwarren ; 
Casting of Nets; he Midnight Passenger; The Fugitives; A 
Soldier of the King; Saronia; A Syndicate of Sinners. 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

LOCAL HISTORY 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED “saree ns a A the ELIZABETHAN and 


JACOB EAN PERIODS; ‘ABA a? ‘SHAKESPEARE'S 
FAMILY’; MK. GEORGE M. SMITH 
ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCK—The Wildfowler in ogee 
Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 

FINE ARTS—Royal Society of snare lies Mr. Strang’s Etchings 
at Gutekunst’s Gallery; Mistakes in Church Dedication; Notes 
from Kome ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—‘ Nicandra’; The McKee Library ; Gossip. 


Anthropological Notes ; 


The ATHEN/EOM for April 6 contains 


TOURING in EAST ANGLIA. 

The GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 

HISTORY of COLONIZATION, 

SHAKSPEARE GENEALOGY. 

SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Harlaw of Sendle; The Frobishers ; Eben Holden ; 
ae ‘rhe Royal Sisters ; ‘Ihe Salvation Seekers; A Soldier for 
a Day. 

LABOUR and STATISTICS. 

MODERN THEULOGY. 

OUR LIBKARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZABETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS; HENRY of mitigate and GEOF- 

EY of MONMOUTH; EARLY GOLF ENGLAND; PER- 
SIAN PARALLEL to the ARTHURIAN LEGEND. 
Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP, 

SCIENCE—Motor Vehicles; Library Table; Anthropological Litera- 
ture; The Discovery of Jupiter's Satellites; Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS— Library ‘rable; The Whitechapel Art Gallery; Royal 
aa of Painters in Water Colours; Recent Prints; Sales; 

Sip. 
MU a og Concerts ; Sir John Stainer; Gossip; Performances 
ext ° 
DRAMA—The Eenrets ; Lonely Lives; Library Table; Gossip. 


The ATHENZEUM for March 30 contains 


The LIFE of MR. CHILDERS. 

The MYTHS of GREECE. 

A DISCUSSION of ETHICS. 

TAINE and his WORK. 

THREE CORONATION ORDERS. 

NEW NOVELS:—Love and Honour; A Little Grey Shee A 
Ricycle of Cathay; The Survivor; Miss Spinney; Time's Pool 
John Townley ; Kival Claimants. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATUKE. 

PUBLICATIONS of the S.P.C.K. 

OUR LIBRAKY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the aoe and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS; The WORD “FRAIL”; The JBA- 
DOURS; The FIKST EDITION of ‘The PILGRIM’ 8 PROGRESS” 
Miss C. M. YONGE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Kecent P 
ossi 


ALso— 


hlicati » Radiation. © 
i 5 


Next Week; 





P 

FINE ARTS :—Mr. Legros at Carfax's Gallery ; The Newly Discovered 
Vermeer; The Blyth Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Dido and neas; The Masque of Love; ren —— 
Philharmonic Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next W 

peauta. —The Revolted Daughter; Library Table ; ouilg. 


The ATHEN_-EUM for March 23 contains 


DR. CUNNINGHAM on MEDIEVAL and MODERN ECONOMICS. 
The GOOD MAN of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


E 

NEW NO $:—The Church of Humanity ; The Lesser Evil; This 
Body Of eed Scoundrels & Co.; ‘The Redemption of David 
Carson ; The Shadow of Gilsland. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

RECENT uy rey 


BUOKS 01 AR. 

ue LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
EWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMEN’' ia of the ELIZABETHAN and 

SOBEAN PERIODS; MR. ARLES BUC. Haan sI = 
EDWARD MALET" 8 ‘SHIPTIN NG SCENES’; ORD 
“FPRAIL’’; SALE; ‘ YEOMANRY or MOUNTED INFANTRY ? =" 
THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 
ALso 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE Anthropological Notes ; Discovery of the Hawaiian Islands 


5A2 ; a Portuguese ‘Travels ; ‘The Etymolo of some 

African’ Ho tanical ‘terms; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
sip 

FINE AKTS—M Mr. Sh *s Work at the Dutch Gallery; 





The Blyth Engravings; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Popular phatng tnt Herr’ Sauers Pianoforte Recital; Gossip ; 

Performances Next 
DRAMA-Self's the ia; _ 

THE ATHENHAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 

PRICK THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, - 





J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 
TREASON and PLOT: Struggles for 


Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen 
Elizabeth. By MARTIN HUME, Author of 
‘The Great Lord Burghley,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


‘*It is a book deserving of the highest praise, 
both for the freshness of its materials and for the 
vividness with which they are presented...... A valu- 
able contribution to the history of the Elizabethan 
period,” —Scotsman, 


BOLINGBROKE and his TIMES. 
By WALTER SICHEL. With Portraits. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Brilliant,......of large and varied learning in 
researcb, and interesting in no common degree.” 
Scotsman. 


The SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work and 
Life. By J. A. HOBSON, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net, 

‘“*A careful thinker, well equipped for the task 
he has undertaken, and his pages never distress by 
any want of precision.”-Dundee Advertiser, 


ITALY TO-DAY: a Study of her 


Politics, her Position, her Society, and her 
Letters. By BOLTON KING, Author of ‘A 
History of Italian Unity,’and THOMAS OKEY. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


VENGEANCE as a POLICY in 
AFRIKANDEKLAND: a Plea for a New 
Departure, By FRANCISJ. DORMER. Demy 
8vo, 63. 

“In a trenchant style Mr. Dormer, with a brutal 
and incisive frankness, lets in the light on the dark 
places of south African policy...... To the serious 
student of recent South African history it is indis- 
pensable,”— speaker, 


J. NISBET & CO., Lrp., 21, Berners Street, London. 
payin NUTT, 57-59, LONG ACRE. 


JUST ISSUED. 
Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 4,7 
(Extra Volume for 1900). 


The GAMES and DIVERSIONS of ARGYLE- 
SHIRE. Compiled by ROBERT CRAIG MACLAGAN, M.D. 
viii-272 pages. 2 Full-Page Plates. Cloth, uocut, 10s 6d. net. 

*,°* The Games are arranged alphabetically on the same plan as 
Mrs. Gomme’s ‘ Traditional mes of England, Ireland, and Scotland, ' 
to which the present work forms an 
‘The Gaelic text of the singing games is given “when extant, and the 
tunes are noted in ordinary and in Tonic Sol-fa notation 

The Volume has been sent to all Members of the FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY who have paid their Subscriptions for 1900. Members like- 
wise receive the current Volume of KOLK-LORE (the price of which 
to the public is 1/.)._ Intending Members should send in their names 
to the Secretary, Mr. F. A. Mixnz, 11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


THE EXTRA VOLUME FOR 1899. 


COUNTY FOLK-LORE: Printed Extracts, No. IV., 
The North Riding of Yorkshire, York and the Ainsty Collected 
and Edited by Mrs. GU'TCH, will be ready shortly. 


INDIAN STORY and SONG from NORTH 
AMERICA. By ALICE C. FLETCHER. Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, 
3s 6d. net. 

*,* One ofthe fullest collections yet made of Native American 

Songs. Miss Fletcher has lived with Dakota Indians, has been ad- 

mitted a member of the tribe, and initiated into several of the Secret 

Societies. She has noted words and music of twenty-six songs. 


IFE in an OP#N-AIR SANATORIUM. By 

Dr. CHARLES REINHARDT. A Concise Account of the Modern 
n-Air ‘! for ¢ ion and other Tuberculous Diseases, 
we th Detailed Descriptions of Open-air Sanatoria in the British Isles. 
Profusely illustrated rice ls.; or ls 3d post free.—London: J. Bale, 
Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., Poeee, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 




















SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, B.C. 


ERPPs's COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 





EPPss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


KFrss COCOA, For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPss COCOA. With Natural Flavour only, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 


d INDIGESTIO 
And Safest Aperient for Delicace: Constitutions, 
Infants. 


ildren, and 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


HEARTBURN, 


> 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY | of ithe FOUR GEORGES 
and of LIAM the FOURT By JUSTIN. 
MCCARTHY. a JUSTIN PHUNTLY McCARTHY.. 
4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s.each. Vols. III. and IV. 
(completing the Work) now ready. 

“Two charmingly readable volumes, which the reader 
would gladly find even bulkier than they are...... Like the 
‘History of Our Own Times,’ these pleasant volumes deserve- 
to supplant fiction for a moment with the free and subscrip- 
tion library public.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘The story is the most romantic in the long drama of 
English history, and Mr. McCarthy, with an art that is the 
outcome of long experience, tells his tale in a way that 
leads the reader on from chapter to chapter, until he closes- 
the book with the melancholy reflection that the end has- 
been reached.’’—Liverpool Post. 


EAST LONDON. By Walter Besant. 
With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, and 55- 
Illustrations by Phil May, L. Raven Hill, and Joseph 
Pennell. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 

*** East London’ is not merely far more interesting an@ 
various than any of its author’s previous works on London ;. 
a great book absolute...... Admirably illustrated.’’— Outlook. 

‘* Sir Walter Besant knows London as no one has known 
it since Dickens...... A masterly book.”’—Literary World, 

‘*The best general description of East London tbat has- 
yet been written, or that is likely to be written.’’—Academy. 


TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By Sun- 


DOWNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. éd. 


HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By: 


WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘With the Red 
Eagle,’ &c. Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, gilt top, 6s. [April 25, 


QUALITY CORNER: a Study of 
Remorse. By C. L. ANTROBUS, Author of ‘ Wilders- 
moor,’ &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“We venture to say that ‘Quality Corner’ will take its 
place as one of the novels of the year, for it is a book of 
singular power and beauty. Its people are perfect i in their- 

WAY...0 Thea is a perfectly charming creature.” 

Leeds Mercury. 
‘*Mrs. Antrobus has given us another remarkable story in- 
‘Quality Corner.’...... A notable book.’”’—Morning Post. 


The. INIMITABLE MRS. MASSING- 
M. By HERBERT COMPTON. Second Edition- 
Gan 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“The characters are singularly ‘alive’ and the setting is 
convincingly real...... Bob Borradaile and his sweetheart,. 
known to stage fame as Mrs. Massingham, deserve to live 
long beyond the span allotted to most heroes and heroines,. 
and Mr. ,Compton’s picture of the old convict days is 
masterly.’’—Literature. 


MAX THORNTON. By Ernest Glan- 
VILLE. With 8 Illustrations by J.S. Crompton, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“Full of stirring incident and dangerous escapes.” 
_ am 


‘*A powerful tale of the Boer war...... full of adventures, 
told with great skill and vigour.””—London Quarterly Review. 


The BLUE DIAMOND. By L. T. 
MEADE, Author of ‘ The Voice of the Charmer,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“‘ Ardent novel-readers will find the story — 
Academy. 























** One of her most absorbing stories.” — Daily Express. 


The LESSER EVIL. By Iza Duffus 
HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

**She can work on the old themes in so natural and 
charming a w: J as to make them appear quite delightfully 
fresh. Miss Hardy has considerable skill in character- 
drawing.’’— Echo. 


‘ 
MONONIA: a Love Story of “Forty- 
eight.” By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of ‘Dear 
Lady Disdain,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
***Mononia’ is drawn with all Mr. McCarthy’s ancient 
skill.”"—Outlook. 
“ The love story has full play.” —Academy. 


RUNNING AMOK. By George Man- 
VILLE FENN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“May be recommended with confidence Lone There is 
plenty fi excitement and adventure.’’— Morning Post. 


The CHURCH of HUMANITY. By 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘Joseph's Coat,’ 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“So instinct with tragedy—growing in acuteness and 
force until the climax—that once begun it will be read 
with increasing interest to the last page...... Mr. Murray 
keeps his position as one of our ablest writers on the un- 
conventional side of life.”—Atheneum. 

“Mr. Murray has rarely written anything more power- 
ful.”’—Morning Leader. 


The LONE STAR RUSH. By Edmund 
MITCHELL. a by Norman H. Hardy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt to 

**A story of ‘the pod old Battantyne and Kingston kind 
eecees with any amount of adventure......sure to be eagerly 


read.”’— Glasgow Herald. 
TRANGE EXPERIENCES of 
The, a RSCHOYLKE. By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of 
‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“*‘Uncommonly clever and interesting.”’—Scotsman. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
APRIL, 1901. No. 383. 6s. 


&. The CHARACTER of QUEEN VICTORIA. 


2. BRITISH AGRICULTURE during the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Par: II. 


3. ANCIENT and MODERN CRITICISM. 
4. PASTEUR and bis DISCOVERIES. 
5. NAVY BOILERS. Illustrated. 
6. The HOUSING of the POOR. 
7. HUMANISM and CHRISTIANITY. 
&. The GAME of BILLIARDS. 
9. The RELIEF of KUMASSI. With a Map. 
£0. The EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
fi. The SETTLEMENT of SOUTH AFRICA. Part II. 
3. Mines and Minerals. 
4, Means of Communication. 
5. The Native Question. 

12, MANDELL CREIGHTON. 





The NATIVES of SOUTH AFRICA: 


their Economic and Social Condition. Edited by the 
SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTER. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. (Just out. 
This volume is the result of the labours of the South African 
Native Races Committee, formed in 1899 with the approval 
of certain well-known persons in South Africa intimately 
acquainted with and interested in the condition of the 
Natives. Assistance has been received from a large number 
of magistrates, employers of labour, inspectors of natives, 
and missionaries. As the object in view has been tv make 
an impartial investigation into matters concerning which 
only ex parte statements are generally accessible, care has 
been taken to collect evidence from authorities of all shades 
of opinion. The volume contains information at first hand, 
not obtainable elsewhere, respecting the present position of 
the labour question, the land tenure of the natives, and 
other matters of great interest at the present time. 





NOTES from a DIARY. By the 


Right Honourable Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT 
DUFF, G.C.M.G. Fifth Series, 1889-1900. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 18s. [Ready next week. 


The PLEA of PAN. By Henry W. 


NEVINSON. Small crown 8vo, ornamental binding, 
with Cover Desiga by Laurence Housman, 5s. net. 
[Ready next week, 
_*,* An imaginative work touching on some of the ques- 
tions and doubts to which the conventions of modern 
civilization give rise in many minds, 


MR. MURRAY’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
Uniform with ‘ A Gift from the Grave.’ 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. By Booth 


TARKINGTON. With Illustrations and Typographical 
Ornaments. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready next week. 


ON PETER’S ISLAND. A New 


Novel of Russian Life. By ARTHUR R, ROPES and 
MARY E. ROPES. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out. 





HANDBOOK of INDIA and CEYLON, 


including Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, The Punjab, 
N.W. Provinces, Rajputana. The Native States, Assam, 
Cashmere, aud Burma. With 55 Maps and Plans of 
Towns and Buildings. Fourth Eiition, Revised to 
Date. 1 vol. crowa 8vo, 20s. (Just out. 





INTER AMICOS. A Correspondence 


between the late JAME3 MARTINEKAU, LL.D., and 
Prof. KNIGHT, chiefly on the Doctrines of Unitarian- 
ism and the Trinity. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Just out. 








The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Right Hon. HUGH CULLING EARDLEY 
CHILDERS. By his Son, Lieut.-Col. 


Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. [Just out. 
“A volume of historic value and interest.’’—Outlook, 
“This biography has appeared at a most opportune time, 
abounding as it does in interesting correspondence concern- 
ing various schemes for the reform of the Navy and Army.” 
Morning Post. 


The JOURNAL of the C.1V. in 


SOUTH AFRICA. Dedicated by permission to Field- 
Marsbal Earl ROBERTS, V.C. K.G. By Major-General 
HENRY MACKINNON, Grenadier Guards, Colonel 
Commanding the Corps. With Illustrations, Plans, and 
Roll of the Regiment. Large crown 8vo, 6s. [/ust out. 


The BIRDS of SIBERIA. A Record 
of a Naturalist’s Visits to the Valleys of Petchora and 
Yenesei. By the late HENRY SEEBOHM. With the 
Author's latest Corrections. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Large 8vo, 12s. net. (Just out. 





THE COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE 
EDITION OF 
GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


‘It would be impossible to conceive a better edition than 
the present one.”— County Gentleman, 


WILD WALES. With a Photogra- 


vure and 12 Illustrations by A. S. Hartrick. ([J/ust out. 


The GYPSIES of SPAIN. Their 


Manners, Customs, Religion, and Language. With a 
Photogravure and 8 Full-Page Illustrations by A. Wallis 
Mills. [Just out. 


The STUDENT’S GIBBON. A 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Abridged from the Original Work by Sir WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. LL.D. A New and Revised Edition in Two 
Parts. 

Part If.—From a.D. 565 to the CAPTURE of CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE by the TURKS. ByJ.@.C. ANDERSON, M.A., 
late Fellow of Lincoln College, Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With Maps and Illustrations. 

[Ready next week. 

Part I. (published a short while ago).—From the ACCES- 
SION of COMMODUS to the DEATH of JUSTINIAN. By 
A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. each volume. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 


ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Kstablishment 
of the Empire. With Chronological Tables and Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art. By H. G@. LID- 
DELL, D.D., sometime Dean of Christchurch, Oxford. 
Revised and in part Rewritten by P. V. M. BENECKE, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With 
Coloured and other Maps and numerous I!lustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. A New Edition, incorporating the 
Results of Modern Research. (Heady next week. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 
SECUNDAKY EDUCATION TEXT-BUOKS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH COURSE. 


In Two Parts. By W. MANSFIELD POOLH, M.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, and MICHEL BECKER, Pro- 
fessor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, Author of * L’Alle- 
mand Commercial’ and ‘ Lectures Pratiques d' Allemand 
Moderne.’ With a Map. 

Part I., consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in 
French, with Occasional Business Letters, arranged in a 
manner suited for Practical Teaching, and containing in an 
Appendex a Clear System of French Grammar, with special 
reference to the Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. [Just out, 

Part II., comprising an Advanced Commercial Keader, will 
be duly announced. 


BRITAIN OVER the SEA. A 


Reader for Schools. Compiled and Edited by ELIZA- 
BETH LEE, Author of ‘A School History of English 
Literature,’ &c., Editor of ‘Cowper’s Task and Minor 
Poems,’ &c. 2s. 6d. (Heady next week. 





SPENCER | 
CHILDERS, R.E. C.B. With numerous Portraits and | 





A NEW IMPRESSION. 


The LIFE and WORKS of GEORGE 


CRABBE, 1751-1832. Edited by his SON. With 3 Steel 
Plates, including Portrait. Royal 8vo, full leather, 7s. 6d. 
net. [Ready immediately. 
This is the only Complete Edition of Crabbe’s Poetry and 
Letters as published by Mr. Murray in 1847. 





TO LOVERS OF MUSIC. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5g. net each. 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 


CHOIRS and CHORAL MUSIC. By 


ARTHUR MEES. With Portraits 
[Ready immediately. 


SONGS and SONG WRITERS. By 


HENRY T. FINCK, Author of ‘ Wagner and his Works,’ 
‘Chopin, and {other Musical Essays,’ &c. With 8 Por- 
traits. (Just out. 


The ORCHESTRA and ORCHES- 


TRAL MUSIC. By W. J. HENDERSON, Author of 
* What is Good Music?’ &c. With 8 Portraits and other 
Illustrations. (Just out, 


The OPERA, PAST and PRESENT. 


An Historical Sketch. By WILLIAM FOSTER AP- 
THORP, Author of ‘ Musicians and Music Lovers,’ &c. 
With Portraits. (Just out. 


HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. By 


W. J. HENDERSON. 


HOW to LISTEN to MUSIC. Hints 


and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. By 
HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL, Author of ‘Studies 
in the Wagnerian Drama,’ &c. With 11 Portraits. 


WHAT is GOOD MUSIC? Sugges- 


tions to Persons desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical 
Art. By W. J. HENDERSON. 


MUSIC: How it Came to be What 


it Is. By HANNAH SMITH. With Illustrations. 








WORKS BY DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
FIRST EXPEDITION to AFRICA, 


"840-1856. With Notes by F. 8. ARNOT. Containing 
many New Illustrations and a Map of South Africa at 
the time of Livingstone, and another of that country at 
the present time. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SECOND EXPEDITION to AFRICA, 


1858-1864. With Illustrations. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


The LAST JOURNALS in CENTRAL 
AFRICA from 1865 to his DEATH. By the Rev. 
HORACE WALLER. With Portrait, Maps, and Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. 


The PERSONAL LIFE of Dr. 
LIVINGSTONE. Chiefly from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence in the possession of his 
Family. By WM. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. LL.D. With 
Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LION HUNTER of SOUTH 
AFRICA. Five Years’ Adventures in the Far Interior 
of South Africa with the Wild Beasts of the Forest. By 
R. GORDON CUMMING. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 





*,* MR. MURRAY'S LIST of FORTHCOMING, NEW, and RECENT PUBLICATIONS can be had post free on application, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ”—Adverti and 





Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 


Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr, John Menzies, Edinburgh,—Saturday, April 20, 1901. 
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